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CHAPTER I. 

LADY CAROLINE. 

The Lady Caroline liked late hours. She 
was of a restless temperament, and hated 
solitude, though she was also intolerant of 
anytlung like dulness in her associates, and 
had sufficient taste for the accomplishments 
wliicli she possessed to render her inde- 
pendent of society. Nevertheless she un- 
derwent an immense dealofboredomrather 
than be alone, and whenever she found 
herseif in a country house, she set to work 
to form a coterie of late sitters, in order to 
avoid the early hours which were her 
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abhorrence. She was not an empty-headed 
woman — far from it. She had a good deal 
more knowledge than most women of her 
class, and a great deal of appreciation, some 
native humour, and much of the kind of 
tact and knowledge of society which require 
the possession and the exercise of brains. 
Nobody would have pronounced her stupid, 
but everyone agreed that she was super- 
cilious and superficial. The truth was that 
she was empty-hearted, and where that void 
exists, no qualities of head will fill it ; and 
even those who do not know what it is 
they miss in the individual are impressed 
by the eflfect of the deficiency. The Lady 
Caroline loved no one in the world except 
herseif, and sometimes she took that solitary 
object of aflfection in disgust, which, if tran- 
sient, was deep. She had arrived at West- 
hope in one of those passing fits of ermui^ 
mingled with impatience and disgust of her- 
self and irritation with everybody around 
her. She never at any time liked Westhope 
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particularly, and her brother and his wife 
had no more interest for her, no more share 
in her affections, than any other dull lord 
and lady among the number of dull lords 
and ladies with whom she was acquainted. 
Her brother loved her rather more than 
other people loved her, and Lady Hether- 
ington and she, though they "got on*' 
charmingly, knew perfectly well that the 
very tepid regard which they entertained 
for each other had nothing in it resembling 
sympathy or companionship. 

When the Lady Caroline retired to her 
own rooms after the dinner-party at which 
Walter Joyce had leamed the news from 
Woolgreaves, she was no more inclined than 
usual to try the efficacy of a "beauty" 
sleep ; but she was much less inclined to 
grumble at the dulness of Westhope, to 
wish the countess could contrive to have 
another woman or two whom she might 
talk to of an evening, and who would not 
want such a lot of sleep to be resorted to so 
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absurdlj earlj, and to scold her maid, than 
usuaL The maid perceived the felicitous 
alteration in her ladjship s mood unme- 
diately. It made an important difierence 
to her. Lady Caroline allowed her to 
remove all her omaments and to brush her 
hair without finding fault with her, and 
surprised the patient Abigail, who must 
have had it ^^made very well worth her 
while" to endure the fatigues of her office, 
by telling her »he should not require her 
any longer, and that she was siire she must 
be tired, Left to herseif, the Lady Caroline 
did not feel so impatient of her solitude as 
usual, but feil into a reverie which occupied 
her mind completely. We have seen this 
nobly-bom and, in some respects (chiefly 
extemal), highly-gifted woman as she ap- 
peared among her brother's guests. While 
she sat by the fire in her dressing-room— 
with which she never dispensed, at any 
season, in "the odious English climate," 
as she was wont to call it — ^let us look 
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into her life and see her as she really 
was. 

Lady Caroline Mansergh had married, 
or rather, her mother had married her to, 
a gentleman of considerable importance, 
wealth, and more than mature years, when 
she was just seventeen. Very fair and 
very sweet seventeen, whom it had been 
somewhat difficult to convince of the de- 
lights and advantages of being " an old 
man's darling." But Lady Hetherington 
had not aceustomed her children to gentle 
or afFectionate treatment, or to having their 
inclinations consulted in any way. She no 
more recognised Lady Caroline's right to 
choose her own husband than she would 
have consulted her taste in her babyhood 
about her own sashes ; and the girl's feeble 
attempt at remonstrance in Opposition to 
the solid advantages of the proposals made 
by Mr. Mansergh did not produce the least 
efFect at the time. Her ladyship carried 
her point triumphantly, and the girl found 
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her fate more endurable, on the whole, 
than she had expected. But she never 
forgave her mother, and that was rather 
odd, though not, when looked into, very 
unreaBonable ; Mr. Mansergh never forgave 
her either. The countess had accomplished 
his wishes for him, the countess had be- 
stowed upon him the wife he coveted, but 
she had deceived him, and when he won 
his wife's confidence he found her mother 
out. He had not been so foolish as to 
think the girl loved him, but he had 
believed she was willing to become his wife 
— he had never had a suspicion of the 
domestic scenes which had preceded that 
pretty tableau vivant at St. George's, Han- 
over-square, in which every emotion proper 
to the occasion had been represented to 
perfection. Fortunately for Lady Caroline, 
her elderly husband was a perfect gentle- 
man. and treated her with indulgence, 
consideration, and respect, which appealed 
successfuUy to her feelings, and were re- 
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warded by a degree of confidence on her 
part, which insured her safety and his 
peace in the hazardous experiraent of their 
unequal mamage. She told him frankly 
all about herseif, her tastes, her feelings — 
the estrangement, almost amounting to 
dislike, which existed between herseif and 
her mother — ^the attempt she had made to 
avoid her marriage; in short, the whole 
Story of her brief life, in which there had 
been much to deplore. Mr. Mansergh 
possessed much firmness of character and 
good sense, which, though it had not pre- 
served him from the folly of marrying a 
girl young enough to be his daughter, came 
to his aid in making the best (and that 
much better than could have been ex- 
pected) of the perilous position. Lady 
Caroline did not, indeed, leam to love her 
husband in the sense in which alone any 
woman can be justified in becoming the 
wife of any man, but she liked him better 
than she liked anyone in the world, and 
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she regarded him with real and active 
respect, a sentiment which she had never 
entertained previously for anyone. Thus 
it feil out— contrary to the expectations of 
" Society," which would have acted in the 
aggregate precisely as Lady Hetherington 
had done, but which would also have con- 
gratulated itself on its discemment, and 
exulted hugely had the matrimonial specu- 
lation tumed out a failure — that Lady 
Caroline Mansergh was happy and respect- 
able. She never gave cause for the smallest 
scandal ; she was constantly with her hus- 
band, and was so naturally unaffectedly 
cheerful and content in his Company, that 
not the most censorious observer could 
discover that he was used as a shield or a 
pretence. There was a perfectly good 
understanding between Mr. Mansergh and 
his young wife on all points ; but if there 
was more complete accord on one in par- 
ticular than on others, it was in keeping 
the countess at a distance. The manoeu- 
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vring mother profited little by the success 
of her scheine. To be sure she got rid of 
her daughter at the comparatively trifling 
expense of a splendid twasseau^ and the 
unconsidered risk of the welfare and the 
reputation of the daughter in question, and 
she had the advantage over the majority of 
her fnends of having married her advan- 
tageously in her first season. But the 
profit of the transaction terminated there. 
In her daughter's house Lady Hetherington 
remained on the same ceremonious footing 
as any other visiting acquaintance, and 
every attempt she made either to interfere 
or advise was met by a polite and resolute 
coldness, against the silent obstinacy of 
which she would have striven unsuccessfuUy 
had she not been much too mse to strive 
at all. If the barrier had been reared by 
Lady Caroline's hands alone, though they 
were no longer feeble, the countess would 
have flüng it down by the force of her 
imperious will; but when she found that 
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her daughter had her husband's opinion 
and authority to back her, Lady Hethering- 
ton executed the Strategie movement of 
retreat with celerity and discretion, and 
would never have been suspected of dis- 
comfiture had she not spoken of her daugh- 
ter henceforth with suspicious effnsion. 
Then " society" smiled, and knew all about 
it, and feit that Mr. Mansergh had been 
foolish indeed, but not immoderately, not 
unpardonably so. Lady Caroline was very 
populär and very much admired, and had 
her only friend's Ufe been prolonged for a 
few years, until she had passed the dan- 
gerous period of youth, she might have 
been as worthy of esteem and affection as 
she was calculated to inspire admiration. 
But Mr. Mansergh died before bis wife was 
twenty-three years old, and left her with a 
large fortune, brilliant beauty, and just 
sufficient knowledge of the world to enable 
her to detect and despise its most salient 
snares, but with a mind still but half edu- 
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cated, desultory habits, and a whoUy un- 
occupied heart. Her grief for her hus- 
band's loss, if not poignant and torturing, 
was at least sincere, deep, and well founded. 
When he died, she had said to herseif that 
she should never again have so true, so 
wise, and so constant a friend, and she was 
right. Life had many pleasant and some 
good things in störe for Lady Caroline 
Mansergh, but such a love as that with 
which her husband had loved her was not 
among them. She acknowledged this al- 
ways ; the Impression did not fade away 
with the first vehemence of grief— it lasted, 
and was destined to deepen. She strayed 
into a bad " set" before long, and to her 
youth and impulsiveness, with her ten- 
dency to ennui^ and her sad freedom from 
all ties of attachment, the step from feeling 
that no one was so good as her husband 
had been, to believing that no one eise was 
good at all, was very easy. And so Lady 
Caroline acquired a dangerous and de- 
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moralising trick of contempt for her fel- 
lows, which she hid under a mask of light 
and careless good-nature indeed, and which 
was seriously offensive to no one, but which 
condemned her, nevertheless, to much in- 
terior solitude and dreariness. That she 
was not of the world she lived in, was due 
less to any exceptional elevation of senti- 
ment than to a capricious and disdainful 
humour, which caused her to grow bored 
very readily, and to dismiss her associates 
from her thoughts after a brief scrutiny, in 
which their foUies and foibles came into 
strong light, and the qualities which would 
have required time and patience to find 
out remained undiscovered. 

It had occurred to Lady Caroline Man- 
sergh, on several occasions of late, to 
wonder whether she was destined ever to 
experience the passion called love. She 
had not remained ignorant of the science 
of flirtation up to her present time of life, 
but she had not been beguiled, ever so 
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briefly, into mistaking any of her flirta- 
tions for love. So she was accustomed to 
wonder wearily, when in an unasually 
desultory mood, whether she should ever 
feel that there existed in the world a 
human being for whom she should be 
willing to suffer, with whom life would be 
happy, without whom it would be into- 
lerable, and whose welfare she could deli- 
berately and practically prefer to her own. 
Of late she had begun to think that Fate 
was against her in this particular. The 
idea of the possibility of feeling love for 
one of the men whom she was in the habit 
of meeting was quite preposterous ; she 
did not hold her favourite followers half 
so dear as Hassan, her black barb, or like 
them half so well as Gelert, her greyhound. 
Her life would doubtless continue to be 
the bright, fashionable, flimsy, careless, 
rather ennuyi existence it had hitherto 
been, and she should never know anything 
of the power, the pain, tKe engrossing in- 
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fluence of love. So much the better, she 
would think, in her more hopeful moods ; 
it must be a narrowing kind of influence, 
bounding aU one's horizon within such 
small limits, shutting up one's mortal vista 
with one figure. 

When the Lady Caroline dismissed her 
maid, and resigned herseif to reverie, on 
this night, it was not, after her accustomed 
«fashion, to dwell in her thoughts on the 
dulness, staleness, flatness, and unprofit- 
ableness of the world in general, and the 
section of it in which she lived in particular. 
She had quite a distinct subjeet for thought, 
she had a figure and a face in her fancy, a 
voice in her memory which filled them 
wholly. What if she had been wrong, if 
not only love were Coming to her, to fill 
her life with delight, and tum its weariness 
with purpose and meaning, but love at first 
sight? A ridiculous notion, entertained 
by school-girls, housemaids, novelists, and 
poets, but scouted by all reasonable people 
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of the World, and in " society." She knew 
this, but she did not care ; there was a 
Strange delicious thrill about her heart ; and 
in the swift flight of her thoughts she swept 
the beams of happy possibilities, and feit 
that she could, and would, and did despise 
Society and its notions on this point. 

What did she know about Walter Joyce ? 
Absolutely nothing, but that he was young, 
handsome, brightly intelligent, presumably 
poor, and socially insignificant, or he would 
not be her silly brother 's secretary. Her 
attention had been directed to him at first, 
because she feit a compassionate curiosity 
about the person whom circumstances had 
oppressed so cruelly as to oblige him to 
purvey ideas, and language in which to ex- 
press them, for Lord Hetherington. Curi- 
osity and compassion had been replaced, 
within a few minutes, by admiration, which 
the diflTerence between the manners and 
bearing of Walter, and those of the men 
with whom she was accustomed to associate, 
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rather tended to increase. There was no 
awkwardness aboat Walter, bat neither 
was there the slightest pretence. He was 
at eaae in the unaccastomed Company he 
found huDself among, bat he did not affect 
to be other than an observant stranger in 

it- 

'^ He has an intellect and a hearty*" said 
Lady Caroline half aload, as she rose firom 
her seat by the fireside, and brooght her 
reverie to a conclasion, " and why shoald 
I care for the worlds opinion? It coald 
not make me happy, if I condliated it; 
but I think he could, if I defied it fbr his 
sake." 
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CHAPTER II. 

"nEWS FROM THE HUMMING CITY." 

After the ladies left the dining-room, 
Walter Joyce, in the general re-arrange- 
ment of seats thereon ensuing, found him- 
self placed next to Mr. Gould. It was soon 
obvious that his propinquity was not acci- 
dental on Mr. Gould's part. That keen- 
looking gentleman at once wheeled round 
in his chair, helped himself to a few olives 
and a glass of the driest sherry within his 
reach, and then fixing his bright steel-blue 
eyes on his neighbour, said, 

"That was news for you, that about 
young Creswell's accident, Mr. Joyce?" 

" It was indeed," replied Walter ; " and 
— ^to a certain extent — sad news." 

VOL. II. c 
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"You knew the boy who was killed, 
and his father ?" 

" Both. I knew the boy well ; he was 
a pupil in the school where I was an usher, 
and I knew the father — ^by sight — as a 
man in my position would know a man in 
his." 

"Ah — of coursel" and Mr. Gould 
glanced more keenly than ever at his inter- 
locutor, to see whether he was speaking 
eamestly or contemptuously. Earnestly, 
he thought, after a glanee, and Joyce feil 
a little in the worldly man's opinion. He 
sucked an olive slowly, made a little 
pattern on his plate with the Btones, 
and then said : " Do you think this affair 
will make any difference in Mr. Creswell's 
future?" 

" In his future ? Will the loss of his 
son make any difference in his future ? 
Are you serious in asking such a question, 
Mr. Gould? Will it not leave his life a 
blank, a vague misery without — " 
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" Yes, yes, of course ; I know all about 
that. You'U pardon me, Mr. Joyce, Fm a 
much older man than you, and therefore 
you won't mind my experiencing a certain 
amount of delight in your perfect fresh- 
ness and simplicity. As to leaving the 
mau 's life blank, and all that — ^nonsense, 
my dear sir, sheer nonsense. He'll find 
plenty of distraction, even at bis age, to fill 
up the blank. Now, I was not considering 
the question from a domestic point of view 
in the least; what I meant was, do you 
think that it wiU alter any of bis intentions 
as regards public life ?" 

" PubUc life?— Mr. CresweU?" 
" Yes, indeed, public life, Mr. Creswell ! 
I suppose now there 's no barm in telling 
you that the Conservative autborities in 
London, the wire-pullers in Westminster, 
have long had it in their minds to wrest 
the seat for Brocksopp from the Liberais, 
that at the next general election they 
have determined to make the fight, and 
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they have selected Mr. Creswell bs their 
Champion." 

"Mr. Creswell of Woolgreaves — ^going 
into Parliament?" 

" Well, tliat*s rather a suminary way of 
putting: it, Mr. Joyce," said the lawyer, 
with a chuckle. "Say rather, going to 
try to get into Parliament! Bidwell, of 
Brocksopp, the Liberal agent, is a deueed 
longheaded fellow, and will make a tre- 
niendous struggle to keep Mr. Creswell out 
in tho cold. Do you know Bidwell, of 
Brocksopp ?'' 

"I have a slight acquaintance with 
him." 

**Then youve a slight acquaintance 
with a remarkably sharp character, and one 
who never misses a chance for his party. 
It will be a tremendous fight, sir, this next 
election," said Mr. Gould, warming up, 
placing all his olive-stones in a row, and 
charging at them with his dessert-knife ; 
" they'U do all they can to beat us, and we 
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shall have to do all we know to hold our 
own. When I say ' we,' of course I reckon 
you as a Conservative." 

" I — I have no political opinions. I take 
no interest in politics," said Joyce absently. 

Mr. Creswell, from any but a domestic 
point of view, could not rouse an emotion 
in him. 

" Don't you indeed ? No political 
opinions ? Ah, I remember when I hadn't 
any myself. That was — dear me!" and 
the astute parliamentary agent made a new 
pattem with the olive-stones, while his 
thoughts went back for a quarter of a Cen- 
tury, to a time when he was under articles 
in Gray's-inn, used to frequent the Cider 
Cellars, and was desperately in love with 
the columbine of the Adelphi. 

They went to the drawing-room soon 
afterwards. There was some instrumental 
music of the most approved firework style, 
and then Captain Frampton growled away 
at "II Baien" with great success, and 
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Joyce was just making up his mind to 
slip away, when Lady Caroline Mansergh 
sat down to the piano, and began to sing 
one of Moore's melodies to her o^vn accom- 
paniment Ah, surely it is not laying one- 
self open to the Charge of fogeyism to grieve 
over the relegation to the " Canterbury*' 
of those charming ballads, wherein the 
brightest fancies were wedded to the 
sweetest sounds? If the "makers of the 
people's ballads" possess the power ascribed 
to them, there is, indeed, but little cause to 
wonder at the want of tone prevalent in a 
Society, which for its drawing-room music 
alternates between mawkish sentimentality 
and pot-house slang. When the first note 
of Lady Caroline's rieh contralto voice 
rippled round the room, the guests Stand- 
ing about in small knots, coflFee-cup in band, 
gradually sidled towards the piano, and ere 
she had sung the first stanza even Colonel 
Tapp's ventriloquial grumbling — he was 
discussing army estimates, and the infernal 
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attempts at cheeseparing of the Manchester 
School — was hushed. No one in the room 
was uninfluenced by the singer s spell, on 
no one had it so mach effect as on Walter 
Joyce, who sat far away in the shadow of 
a curtain, an open photograph-book un- 
heeded on his knee, drinking in the melody 
and surrendering himself entirely to its 
potent charms. His eyes were fixed on the 
singer, now on her expressive face, now on 
her delicate little hands as they went sofkly 
wandering over the keys, but his thoughts 
were very, very far away. Far away in 
the old school garden, with its broad grass- 
plots, its ruddy wall, its high elm-trees, 
frame-Bke bordering the sweet domestic 
picture. Far away with Marian, the one 
love which his soul had ever known. Ah, 
how visibly he saw her then, the trim 
figure noiselessly moving about on its 
domestic errands, the bright beryl eyes 
upturned in eager questioning towards his 
own, the delicate band with it« long thin 
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fingers laid in such trusting confidence on 
his arml What ages it seemed since he 
had Seen herl what a tremendous gulf 
seemed ever to separate them ! And what 
prospeet was there of that union for which 
they had so fervently prayed? The posi- 
tion he was to gain — where was that? 
What progress had he made in — " friends 
once linked together IVe seen around me 
fall, like leaves in wintry weather I" Ay, 
ay, the poor old dominie, at rest — ^better 
there than anywhere eise, better to be out 
of the strife and the worry, and — ^good 
heavens ! was this what he had promised 
her ? was this the courage on which he had 
prided himself, and which was to carry him 
through the world ? " Brava I brava I 0, 
thank you so very much, Lady Caroline. 
Mayn't we hope for another ? Thanks, so 
much I" The song was over ; the singer 
had left the piano. He caught one glance 
as he bowed and murmured his thanks. 
He could not stand it any longer, his 
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thoughts had completely unmanned him, 
and he longed for solitude. If it were 
rüde to leave the party he must brave even 
Lady Hetherington's wrath, but he would 
try and get away unobserved. Now, while 
the hum of admiration was still going on, 
and while people were gathering round 
Lady Caroline, was the opportunity. He 
availed himself of it, slipped away unper- 
ceived, and hurried to his own room. 

He closed the door behind him, tumed 
the key, and flung himself on to the bed, in 
the dark. He feit that he could contain 
himself no longer, and now that hc was 
alone and unseen, there was no further 
reason to restrain the tears which had been 
welling into his eyes, and now flowed un- 
checked down his cheeks. He was a man 
of nervous temperament, highly-wrought 
susceptibilities, and acute sympathies, which 
had been over excited during the evening 
by the story of Tom Creswell's death, his 
own recollections of his past life, and the 
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weird thought-compellinsf power of Lady 
Caroline's music. There was no special 
occasion for these tears ; he knew nothing 
had happened to Marian, nothing — no, 
nothing had happened calculated in any 
way to interpose any — any barrier between 
them ; his position was pleasant, his pro- 
spects brighter than he could have hoped — 
and yet, and yet ! How very stränge that 
she had not written lately ! — unless, indeed, 
she had been completely absorbed by min- 
istering to the trouble round her. Walter 
could easily picture to himself the comfort 
she must have been to all in the midst of 
the desolation which had fallen upon that 
hitherto prosperous house; he recollected 
how even in the inidst of her own deep 
sorrow she had been able, at the time of 
her father's death, to rouse her mother from 
the lethargic State of grief into which she 
had fallen; and if Marfan could do that 
then, while her own heart was bleeding, 
how much more would she be able to bestir 
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herseif now, when neither for the dead, nor 
for those left behind, had she anything but 
a kindly interest ? And might not this sad 
event prove a useful lesson to her; might 
it not prove the one thing needful to ren- 
der her a perfect character, showing her, as 
it would, that there are worse misfortimes 
than poverty, and that grief can slip in be- 
hind the shields of wealth and position, and 
abäse the heads of their possessors to the 
dust ? That longing for money and worship 
of Position was the only blot in Marian's 
character, as seen by Walter Joyce's eyes, 
and if this aeeident led to its eradication, it 
would not have been without its beneficent 
purpose. 

He rose fipom the bed, and feit his way 
towards his dressing- table. As he was 
groping for the matches, his band feil upon 
an unopened letter. From Marian, with- 
out a doubt; he feit his heart throbbing; 
at onee he Struck a light and looked hur- 
riedly for the familiär writing. No, not 
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from Marian! Totally unlike her Square 

neatly-written notes; a large blue letter, 

directed in a straggling band, and awk- 

wardly folded. Though Joyce was dis- 

appointed and vexed for an instant, he 

quickly recovered himself, and he took 

the letter up and smiled at it pleasantly, 

for he had recognised the style and the 

writing, and he knew that it had come 

from old Jack Byrne. 

Thus it ran : 

'^ London^ Thursday. 

"My de AR Boy, — You'll wonder I 

haven't answered that capital letter you 

sent me, giving a description of Westhope 

and its people, and your life there. You'll 

wonder, because you are young; when 

you're as old as I am you won't wonder 

at anything, except when you sometimes 

find a man teil the truth; but you 

shouldn't wonder then, because it would 

only be an accident. I am very glad that 

you seem to be so comfortable among the 
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swells, but I never had much fear about 
it. I know them root and brauch, the 
whole lot, though I'm only an old bird- 
stuiFer; but I'in like Ulysses, IVe seen 
men and eitles, and used my eyes — used 
'em so much that, by Jove! I don't thlnk 
they'll last me much longer — at least, for 
the fine work in my business. What was 
I saying? O, I see; I know the swells, 
and I know that if they see a man respect 
himself they always respect him. All of 
'em, sir ; don't make any mistake about it. 
All of 'em, the most ineffable tranparen- 
cies, who think you're sewn up and stuffed 
in quite a different way from themselves, 
the kindly noodles, and the clever people 
— for there are clever people, a few, even 
among swells — all like to see a man re- 
spect himself. You'll have found out by 
this time, if you did not know it before, 
that Lord Hetherington is one of the 
kindly noodles, and one of the best of 'em. 
He can't help believing in his blood, and 
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his lineage, and bis descent from those 
bloodthirsty, ignorant old ruffians of the 
middle ages, whose only good was that 
they killed other bloodthirsty, ignorant old 
ruffians, and he can't help being a fool, 
that being the penalty which a man gener- 
ally has to pay for being able to boast of 
his descent; but he is harmless and kind- 
hearted. How goes on the book? Take 
niy advice, and make it light and anec- 
dotical. Boil down those old chronicles 
and parchments of the great West family, 
and serve them up in a soufflet And 
don't let your heavy pedagogical style be 
scen in the dish I If you do, everybody 
will know at once that my lord has had 
nothing to do with the book on the title- 
page of which his name figures. I sup- 
pose it wouldn't do to put in any bad 
spelling, would it? That would be im- 
mensely reassuring to all who know Lord 
Hetherington as to the real authorship. 
*^And my lady, how is that grande 
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dame? IVe grinned a hundred times, 
thinking over your face of indignation 
and disgust at the manner in which she 
received you that day we went to call on 
their inagnificences at the Clarendon, with 
a view to your engagement! How does 
she treat you now ? Has she ordered you 
to black her boots yet, or to wash her lap- 
dog, or to take your meals with her lady's- 
maid? Or, more likely still, has she 
never taken any notice at all of you, hav- 
ing no idea of your existence, beyond the 
fact that there is a writing-machine — ^you — 
in the library, as there is a churn in the 
dairy and a mangle in the laundry I And 
does this behaviour gird you, and do you 
growl inwardly about it, or are you a 
philosopher, and able to despise anything 
that a woman can do to hurt you? If 
the latter, come up to town at once, and 
I will exhibit you in a show as a hisus 
naturcBj and we will divide the profits and 
make our fortunes. 
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"And while on that subject, Walter, 
let me drop my old cynical fun, and talk 
to you for a minute honestly and with all 
the alFection of which my hard, warped, 
crabbed nature is capable. I can write 
to you what I couldn't say to you, my 
boy, and you won't think me gushing 
when I teil you that my heart had been 
tight locked and barred for years before 
I saw you, and that I don't think I've been 
any the worse since you found a key 
somehow — God knows how — ^to unlock it. 
Now, then, after that litüe bit of maudlin 
nonsense, to what I was going to say. The 
first time we were ever in my old room 
together talking over your future, I pro- 
posed to Start you for Australia. You de- 
clined, saying that you couldn't possibly 
leave England ; and when I pressed you 
about the ties that bound you here, and 
learned that you had no father or mother, 
you boggled, and hesitated, and broke 
down, and I was obliged to help you out 
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of your sentence by changing the subject. 
Do you remember all that? And do you 
think I didn't know what it all meant? 
That niarvellous stupidity of young men, 
which prevents them from thinking that 
anyone has ever been young but them- 
selves! I knew that it meant that you 
were in love, Walter, and that's what I 
want to ask you about. From that hour 
until the day we pressed hands in fare- 
well at Euston-square, you never alluded 
to her again! In the long letter which 
you sent me, and which now lies before 
me, a letter treating fuUy of your present 
and your future life, there is no word of 
her ! Don't think I am surprised at a 
fine, generous, hearty, hopeful young fel- 
low not giving his love-confidence to a 
withered, dried-up old skittle like myself ; 
I never expected it; I should not men- 
tion it now, save that I fear that the state 
of affairs can be scarcely satisfactory be- 
tween you, or you, who have placed your 
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whole Story unreservedly before me, would 
not have hidden this most important part 
of it. Nor do I want to ask you for a 
confidence which you have not volun- 
teered. I only wish you to examine the 
matter calmly, quietly, and under the ex- 
ercise of your common sense, of which you 
have plenty. And if it is unsatisfactory in 
any way — gwe it up ! Yes, Walter, give it 
up ! It Sounds harshly, ridiculously, I know, 
but it is honest advice, and ü* I had had 
anyone to say it to rae years and years ago, 
and to enforce my adoption of it, I should 
have been a very diJSFerent man. Believe in 
no woman's love, Walter; trust no woman's 
looks, or words, or vows. 'First of all 
would I fly from the cruel madness of 
love,' says Mr. Tennyson, and he is right. 
Cruel madness, indeed! we laugh at the 
wretched lunatic who dons a paper crown, 
and holds a straw for a sceptre, while all 
the time we are hugging our own tinsel 
vanities, and exulting in our own sham 
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State ! That's where the swells have the 
pull, my boy! They have no nonsense 
about mutual love, and fitness, and con- 
geniality, and all that stuff, which is fitted 
for nothing but Valentine -mongers and 
penny romancists ; they are not very wise, 
but they know that the dominant passion 
in a man's heart is admiration of beauty, 
the dominant passion in a woman's is 
ambition, and they go quietly into the 
mart and arrange the affair, on the ex- 
cellent principle of barter. When I was 
your age I could not believe in this, had 
high hopes and aspirations, and scouted 
the idea of woman's inconstancy — went 
on loving and hoping and trusting, from 
month to month, and from year to year, 
wore out my youth and my freshness and 
my hope, and was then flung aside and 
discarded, the victim of 'better opportuni-. 
ties' and 'improved position.' LordI 
I never intended to open my mouth about 
this, but if you ever want to hear the 
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whole Story, 111 teil you some day. Mean- 
while, think over these hints, my boy! 
Life's too short and too hard as it is, and 
— verbwn sap. 

"Most probably youTl never take any 
fiirther notice of me, after that If you 
have coms, I must have been hard and 
hea\y upon them, and youTl curse my 
impertinence ; if you haven't, youTl think 
me the prosiest of old bores. Just like 
me. I see plainly that I must have made 
a mess of it, which ever way it tums up. 

" You teil me to send you news. Not 
much about ; but what there is, encourag- 
ing and good for the cause. There is very 
little doubt that at the general election, 
which wiU come off in a few months, we 
shall be stronger by far than we ever ex- 
pected, and shall cut the combs of some 
of those aristocrats and plutocrats very 
close indeed. There is a general feeling 
that blood and money-bags have divided 
the spoil tob long, and that worth and 
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intellect may be allowed a chance of being 
brought into play. There are three or 
four men at the club, whom you know, 
and who are tolerably certain of seats, 
and who, if once they get the opportunity 
of making their voices heard in Parlia- 
ment, will show the world of what stuff 
real Englishmen consist. Who do you 
think is helping us immensely ? Shimmer, 
he of Bliffkins*s I He has got an engage- 
ment on the Comet — ^a new Journal which 
has just started in our interest, and he is 
writing admirably. A good deal of Lem- 
pri^re's dictionary, and Bohn's quotations, 
and Solomon's proverbs, mixed up with q 
dashing incisive style and sound Saxon 
English, has proved immensely telling. 
People are buying the Comet everywhere, 
and Shimmer's salary has teen twice raised, 
and he has been applied to for his photo- 
graph. He does not come much to Bliff- 
kins's now, greatly to old Wickwar's re- 
lief. The old gentleman has expressed 
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his opinion that since Robsperry (he is 
supposed to have meant Robespierre) there 
has bccn no such sanguinary democrat as 
Shimmer. When will you come back to 
US, Walter? I look at the place where I 
used to see you sitting, before I ever spoke 
to you; I Sit and stare at it now until I 
feel my eyes — D — d old fool ! 

"Good-bye, boy. Let me hear from 
you again soon. You know what you 
promised if ever you wanted money or 
anything. J. B." 

''Opened again, to say Shimmer has 
been here inquuing after you. Camet 
people want a correspondent at Berlin — 
special and important. S. thinks youTl do. 
WiUyougo? J. B." 

The Company had long since departed 
from Westhope ; the family had long sine« 
retired to rest ; dim lights glimmered here 
and there in the Windows; but Walter 
Joyce remained sitting on the side of his 
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bed, with Jack Byme's open letter in his 
band. When he wrote it the old man 
litüe thought what a field of painful specu- 
lation he had laid open for its recipient. 



CHAPTER III. 

'' HE LOVES ME; HE LOVES ME NOT." 

The interest which Walter Joyce had 
awakened in Lady Caroline Mansergh on 
the night of the dinner-party by no means 
died out, or even waned. Flirtation is cer- 
tainly not an exceptional amusement in the 
dead level of dreary occüpations which a 
country-house life affords, but this word- 
pastime was certainly not flirtation. The 
notion of flirting with her brothers secre- 
tary, which would have been exceedingly 
Comic to the rest of the world, and afforded 
a vast deal of amusement to the kindly 
noodle portion of the Westhope society, 
did not strike Lady Caroline at all in a 
ridiculous light; but to flirt with Walter 
Joyce she knew would be impossible. The 
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sighing and looking, the giving and taking, 
the fetching and carrying, and all the 
poodle tricks which are played by the best 
style of male flirts, in the best style of So- 
ciety, she knew would be impossible to 
him ; and though she had had long prac- 
tice in the art, and had derived no little 
amusement from it, she feit it would be re- 
pulsive to her to try her hand on such a 
subject. If not a desire for flirtation, what 
was it that irresistibly impelled her to seek 
this man's society; that made her Start and 
thrill at the unexpected sound of his voice ; 
that enabled her to picture to herseif so 
vividly certain expressions in his eyes, ges- 
tures of his hands, to recall phrases of his 
conversation ? Was it real passion ? Had 
love come to her at last? Was this the 
man with whom her fate was to be for 
ever bound up? Lady Caroline half smiled 
as she contemplated this tremendous possi- 
bility. It was too wild, too romantic, this 
Story of the Lord of Burleigh with the 
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sexes reversed, and with herseif for hero- 
ine ; the man was different from those with 
whom her life had been passed, had brains 
and courage to use them, did not think 
the Society thoughts nor speak the society 
language, and was not conformable in any 
way to the society pattem. That was what 
it meant. That was the source of the 
Strange interest she feit in him — interest 
which was friendly and appreciative, but 
nothing further. 

Nothing further. That was why she 
had manoBuvred, carefully, skilfiiUy, and 
with perfect feminine tact, never ceasing 
until the object was accomplished, that it 
was understood that Mr. Joyce joined the 
family circle always after dinner, whether 
there were visitors or not; that was why 
she invariably found opportunities to have 
him seated by her side, or Standing by her 
tuming over the pages of her music, while 
Lord Hetherington, with a dexterity only 
acquired by long practice, held up the 
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newspaper before him, being at the time 
sound asleep, and her ladyship, scoming 
concealment, slumbered placidly in the 
garish light of the moderator lamp. 

Nothing further. That was why Lady 
Caroline had suddenly taken to pedestrian 
exercise, wanted an escort occasionally to 
the village, and hat^d the idea of being fol- 
lowed about in the country by a footman ; 
found she had quite forgotten that charm- 
ing Shakespeare, and determined to read 
hk dear plays again, and would not trouble 
Mr. Joyce to send those heavy big volumes 
from the library, but would come in and 
read them there occasionally, if he was 
quite sure she did not disturb him. The 
jealous tortures endured by the valiant 
Othello, which Lady Caroline selected for 
her first Shakespearian rciading, apparently 
did not interest her very much. The great 
family history of the Wests, derived from 
a^ident chronicles and documents, upon 
which Lord Hetherington's secretary was 
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engaged, made but little progress on the 
occasions of her ladyship's visits. There 
were the longest and the pleasantest talks. 
In Caroline Mansergh's hands Joyce was 
as pliable as potter's clay. In less than a 
week after the dinner-party he had told 
her the history of his life, made her ac- 
quamted with his hopes and fears, his 
wishes and aspirations. Of course she 
heard about his engagement to Marfan; 
equally of course that was the part of the 
Story in which she feit and showed the 
greatest interest. Very quickly she knew 
it all. Under her skilful questioning, Joyce 
not merely told her what had actually oc- 
curred, but opened to her the secret Cham- 
bers of his heart, and displayed to her 
penetrating sense feelings with the exist- 
ence of which he himself was scarcely ac- 
quainted. The odd uncomfortable Sensa- 
tion which first came over him in his last 
walk with Marfan round the school garden, 
when she spoke of how it might have been 
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better if they had never met, and how 
poorly armed he was for the great conflict 
of life, the renewal of the sting with its bit- 
temess increased fifty-fold at the receipt of 
her letter dilating on the luxury of Wool- 
greaves, and her dread of the poverty 
which they would have to encounter, the 
last hint given to him in the worldly ad- 
vice contained in Jack Byme's letter — all 
these were submitted to Lady Caroline's 
keen powers of dissection, without Walter's 
being in the least aware how much of his 
inner life he had made patent to her. A 
look, a nod, a word here or there, begat, 
increased, and developed his assurance of 
sympathy; and he could have talked tili 
all eternity on the subject dearest to his 
heart. 

Lady Caroline let him talk, and only 
starred the dialogue with occasional inter- 
jections, always of a sympathising charac- 
ter. When she was alone, she would sit 
for hours reviewing the conversation just 
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past in the minutest detail, weighing and 
reweighing sentences and even words which 
Joyce had spoken, sifting, balancing, as- 
cribing to such and such influences, put- 
ting aside such and such theories, bringing 
all her feminine wits — and in the great 
points of feminine clevemess, an odd com- 
mon sense, and an undefinable blundering 
on to the right, she had no superior — ^to 
the Solution of the question of Walter 
Joyce's future so far as Marian Ashurst 
was concemed. Whatever conclusion she 
mayhave arrived at she kept to herseif; 
no one ever had the slightest glimm ering 
of it. Her talks with Walter Joyce were 
as numerous as ever, her interest in bis ca- 
reer no less, her delight in bis society by 
no means impaired ; but the name of Miss 
Ashurst never passed Lady Caroline's lips, 
and whenever she saw the conversation ne- 
cessarily veering that way, she invariably 
Struck it out into some new channeL Not 
that Lady Caroline Mansergh had any jeal- 
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oiisy of this "simple maiden in her flower;" 
she would not have allowed that for an in- 
stant, would not have allowed, in her most 
secret communings with herseif, that such 
a thing could be possible; for she had been 
properly and rigidly brought up in the 
Belgravian code of morals, though a little 
inclined to kick against them now and 
think for herseif; and the Belgravian code 
of morals holds the cultivation of the hien- 
seances as the most essential portion of a 
young lady's curriculum, and the hien- 
siances effectively ignored the existence of 
any such low sentiment as jealousy in the 
minds of perfectly-constituted members of 
the Upper classes. Not that Walter Joyce 
would have noticed the display of any such 
passion as jealousy, or, as Lady Caroline 
thought rather ruefully, could allow any 
such feeUng to be excited in him. In all 
her experience — and it had been large and 
vast — ^she had never come across a man so 
completely — Weil, she could scarcely find 
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a term for it. It was not apathetic, be- 
cause he was bright and intelligent and 
eamest. Perhaps confiding was the best 
Word to use so far as bis relations with 
Marian were concerned, though, as Lady 
Caroline feit, those relations were a little 
dashed with recent doubt ; and as for his 
feelings with regard to herseif, skilled mis- 
tress as she was in the art of such wordy 
warfare, Lady Caroline could never trap 
him into an ambuscade, or force him into 
anything like an acknowledgment of a lik- 
ing for her. It was not for the want of 
trying to evoke it, not for lack of given 
opportunity on her part, that this avowal 
never was made. Fortune favoured her, 
notably on one occasion ; and if Walter 
Joyce had ever contemplated anything be- 
yond a feeling of pleasant friendship for Lady 
Caroline Mansergh, he would have availed 
himself of that occasion for expressing it. 
Thus it came about. Lady Caroline was 
sitting half buried in a big soft easy-chair 
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before the library fire, presumably enjoying 
Othello^ but really watching her brother's 
secretary, who was busUy transcribing from 
a big black-letter volume before him some 
of the glorious deeds of her remote ancestry. 
Raising his eyes after one of his pen-dips, 
Joyce met Lady Caroline's glance fixed 
straight upon him, and said : 

"Thinking of lago's subtlety, Lady 
Caroline, or Desdemona's innate weakness ? 
The former, I should say, judging from 
your expression." 

"My expression must be very poor, 
then, Mr. Joyce, or your powers of reading 
expression must be extremely limited. I 
was thinking of something totally dif- 
ferent." 

"May one ask of what?" 

He had had a long day at the chronicles 
of the West family, and a little relief was 
absolutely necessary. 

" dear yes, my thoughts were cer- 
tainly not to be marked * confidential' or 
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even ^private.' I was thinking about our 

going back to town," 

" indeed ! Is that imminent ?" 

"I should say certainly. Parliament 

meets within a fortnight, and West, I mean 

Lord Hetherington, neyer misses that. 

m 

Lady Hetherington won't let him go alone, 
and once in Beaufort-square, I suppose 
they'll stop on." 

"I suppose so. This house will seem 
wonderfully dilFerent when you have all 
left it." 

"Naturally. Deserted houses must be 
different to those filled with Company, 
though their actual appearance is of course 
only known to the housekeeper who is left 
in them, and housekeepers seldom give 
their impressions to the world." 

" If you are interested in the subject, 
perhaps you will permit me to give you a 
faithful photograph of Westhope in its dis- 
mautled State." 

"Evolved from your inner gracious- 
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ness, like the German's idea of the 
camel ?" 

^^On the contrary, drawn in the mi- 
nutest detail from personal Observation. 
The exact position of the pen which Lord 
Hetherington threw down after signing his 
last cheque for Mr. Deacon, the steward, 
the State of the withering hothouse flowers 
left by her ladyship on her table in the 
drawing-room, the vacant chah- in the 
library once filled by — " 

" Thanks, that's enough ! I won't trouble 
you to be poetical, Mr. Joyce ; that will be 
wanted one day at Hehningham, I suppose, 
and it's never wise to be extravagant with 
one's ideas. Bat you don't mean to say 
you think you will be left behind here, at 
Westhope, when the family retums to 
town?" 

" Assuredly, Lady Caroline ! How eise 
should I be able to make any progress with 
my work ?" 

" I think you will find," said Lady Caro- 
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line, with a smile, " that the history of our 
family, wonderfully interesting as it doubt- 
less is, and anxiously expected by the lite- 
rary world, as it necessarily must be, will 
have to reinain in abeyance for a little 
time. The fact is, that Lord Hetherington 
has been recently much Struck with the 
levelling and demoeratic spirit of the age, 
and has determined, so far as he is able, to 
stem the torrent. He will need a certain 
amount of assistance before bringing the 
matter before the House of Lords, and for 
that assistance I know he looks to you !" 

He was a tiying man, this Mr. Joyce. 
There was a scarcely suppressed gleam of 
fun in Lady Caroline's usually eamest eyes 
that ought to have conveyed to any man 
acquainted with the circumstances of the 
Position the fact that this new combination 
had been suggested by her, and by her 
alone, and that she perfectly appreciated 
not merely its serviceable but its ludicrous 
side. Walter Joyce appreciated neither. 
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He should of course be ready to give his 
Services in whatever way they might be re- 
quired, he said, adding with clumsy can- 
dour that he had been abnost looking 
forward to the time of the family's de- 
parture for the additional facilities which 
would be afforded him in getting on with 
his work. 

This was too much for Lady Caroline. A 
fliish passed across her cheek, as she said : 

'' It has been Lady Hetherington's acci- 
dental, and by no means wilful error, Mr. 
Joyce, that your time has been . akeady so 
much intruded on. We have, unfortunately 
for US no doubt, been unaccustomed to the 
ways of recluses, and have preposterously 
imagiaed that a little society might be 
more agreeable to them than — '' 

But here she stopped, catching sight of 
the troubled expression on his face, of his 
downcast eyes and twitching lips. There 
was silence for a moment, but he soon 
mastered his emotion. 
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^^ I See plainly that I have blundered, as 
was not uimatural that I should, through 
the lack of power of expressing myself 
clearly. Believe me, Lady Caroline, that 
I am infinitely indebted to Lord and Lady 
Hetherington, and to you especially. Yes^ 
indeed, for I know where the indebtedness 
lies — more especially to you for all the 
kindness you have shown me, and the 
notice you have taken of me. And I — I 
intended — " 

" Will you prove the truth of your pro- 
testations by never saying another word on 
the subject? The give-and-take principle 
haa been carried out in our society bs much 
as the most ardent democrat, say yoursel^ 
Mr. Joyce, could have desired. I am sure 
you are too good-natured to mourn over 
the hours tom from your great work and 
frittered away in frivolous conversation 
when you know that you have helped Lady 
Hetherington and myself to undergo an 
appalling amount of country people, and 
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that while the dead Wests may grieve over 
the delay in the publication of their valour 
and virtue, the living Wests are grateful for 
assistance rendered them in their conflict 
with the bores. However, all that is nearly 
at an end. When the family is at Hether- 
ington House, I have no doubt you will be 
enabled to enjoy the strictest seclusion. 
Meantime, there is only one festivity that I 
know of which is likely to cause us to ask 
you to tear yourself away from your 
chronicles." 

'^ And that is?" 

"A skating - party. Consequently de- 
pendent on the State of the weather. So 
that if you are still hermitically inclined, 
you had better pray for a thaw. If the 
frost holds like this, we are anticipating a 
very pleasant aftemoon to-morrow: the 
people firom the barracks and sonie 
others are coming over, the men report 
the ice in capital order, and there's to 
be luncheon and that kind of thing. 
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But perhaps, after all, you don t skate, Mr. 
Joyce ?" 

" yes, indeed — and you ?" 

" Nothing in the world I'm so fond of, 
or, if I may say so, that I do so well. We 
-svintered one year in Vienna; tliere was a 
piece of water privately enclosed called the 
Schwann Spiegel, where the Emperor — 
never mind !" 

The next day was very bright and very 
pleasant. Whether Walter Joyce had 
prayed for a thaw or not it is certain 
that the frost of the previous night had 
been very mild as compared with its imme- 
diate predecessors ; the wind had shifted 
round to the south-west, the sun had actual 
warmth, and weatherwise people assumed 
to notice a certain dun effect of the atmo- 
sphere, and therefrom to presage snow. The 
notion of the skating-party about to take 
place had been received with immense de- 
light at the barracks at Brocksopp, and at 
the various houses to which invitations had 
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been forwarded. To exhibit themselves in 
becoming costume a little removed from 
ordinary every-day dress was in itself a 
delight to the younger members of society ; 
while the eiders, independently of their 
gratification in being brought personally 
into contact with the Lord-Lieutenant of 
the county, knew the capabilities of the 
Westhope cellar and kitchen, and recog- 
nised the fact that luncheon under such 
auspices meant something more than Sand- 
wiches and cheap sherry. The gathering 
was held on a large sheet of water which 
was a pond, but which, being situate in the 
Westhope domain, profited by the gene- 
rally aristocratic nature of its surroundings 
and was called a lake, lying about half a 
mile from the house. A large tent had 
been pitched on the bank, and as of course 
it was impossible to have any regulär sit- 
down luncheon, refreshments were perpetu- 
ally going on, "snacks" were indulged in 
between the Performance of wild evolu- 
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tions given out to be quadrilles, and gone 
through to the music of the military band, 
which, with very blue cheeks and very stiff 
fingers, was playing on the bank, and the 
consumption of liquids, from Champagne in 
tumblers to curajoa in wine-glasses, was 
treniendous. 

The party from Westhope had driven 
down in a break, in which a seat had been 
offered to Walter Joyce by Lady Hether- 
ington herseif, who had condescended to 
visit the library for the express purpose. 
It happened, however, that the secretary 
was specially engaged on an important 
letter, which it was necessary should be 
despatched that day, so that he was com- 
pelled to ask to be allowed to find his own 
way to the lake. When he arrived, there 
was already a large gathering, the bank 
was lined with spectators, and there was a 
tolerably large number of skaters. Lord 
Hetherington, wrapped in an enormous fnr 
coat, with a hood hanging half-way down 
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his back, was standing looking on with a 
somewhat melancholy expression. It had 
just occurred to him that skating was a 
pleasant pastime, that to skate well was a 
thing of wMch a man might reasonably be 
proud; at the same time he realised the 
fact that it was a thing impossible to be 
done by proxy — he could not get any man 
to skate for him and give him the credit of 
it. Colonel Tapp, cleaner shaved and waxier 
moustached than ever, stood by his lord- 
ship. . The colonel did not skate — not that 
he could not ; in his youth he had been a 
proficient in the art, but he was not in his 
youth now, and was so strapped, and 
busked, and laced into his various gar- 
ments, outer and inner, that he feared if 
by mischance he feil it might either be 
impossible for him to get up at all, or 
something might give way and cause him 
to be raised in a limp and unpresentable 
condition. Mr. Biscoe had no such qualms, 
and was bucküng on his skates with all his 
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characteristic impetuosity — old - fashioned 
skates, cumbrous with woodwork, and with 
curly tops, very different from the light 
and elegant trifles in which handsome 
little Mr. Boyd was performing all sorts of 
figures before the countess and a group of 
ladies gathered together on the bank, and 
trying to look as if they were interested 
and amused. 

" Charmin' seene !" said Lord Hether- 
ington, surveying the lake in a birdlike 
fashion, with his head on one side. " Quite 
charmin' ! Whenever I see ice and that 
kind ofthing, always reminds me of some 
humorous adventures I onee read in a 
book 'bout man on the ice ; Pickwinkle, or 
some such name. 'Commonly humorous 
book, to be sure !'' and his lordship laughed 
very heartily at his reminiscences. 

"You mean Pickwick, my lord," said 
the colonel. " Ah ! I hope what happened 
to him won't happen to any of our party, 
specially our fair friends who are pirouetting 
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away there so prettily. If you recollect 
the ice broke and Mr. Pickwick got a duck- 
ing. How's the ice, Boyd?" to the boy 
who came spinning to the edge at the 
moment. 

"First class, coloiiel; couldn't be in 
better form; it's as hard as nails and as 
slippery as — as old boots," said Mr. Boyd, 
after hesitating an instant for an appro- 
priate simile. 

" Ah ! but just keep up this end, will 
you ?" said Mr. Biscoe, looking up, his face 
purple with the exertion of pulling at a 
refractory strap. " I was past here yester- 
day moming and saw that at the other end 
the men had broken up the ice for the deer 
or the waterfowl, and consequently what's 
there is only last night's frost, binding 
together the floating bits of yesterday, and 
likely to be very rotten." 

" Better have a board with ' Dangerous' 
or somethin' of that sort written on it and 
stuck up, hadn't we?" suggested Lord 
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Hetherington, with Serpentine reminis- 
cences. 

" Scarcely tirae to get one prepared, my 
lord," replied Mr. Biscoe, with a slight 
smile. " Here, two of you men take a rope 
and lay it across the ice just below that 
alder-tree — that'U warn 'em; and you, 
Boyd, teil 'em all to keep above that line. 
No good having any bother if one can pre- 
vent it." And Mr. Biscoe hobbled down 
the bank and shot away across the lake, 
returning in an instant, and showing that 
if his skates were old-fashioned, he could 
keep pace with any of the young ones not- 
withstanding. 

"Nice exercise — ^very," said the colonel, 
who was getting so cold that he was almost 
prepared to risk the chance of a tumble, 
and " have a pair on." " I do like to see 
a woman skating ; there's something in it 
that's — ah I" and the old colonel kissed the 
tips of his fingers, partly to warm them, 
partly to express his admiration. "Now, 
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who* is that in the brown velvet trimmed 
with für? — she seems to know all about it." 

" That's my sister Caroline," said his 
lordship, looking through his double glass. 
"Yes, she skates capitally, don't she? 
Pretty dress, too; looks like those people 
in the pictures outside the polkas, don't it ? 
Who's — 0, Mr. Joyce ! How d'ye do, Mr. 
Joyce ? My secretary ; very decent young 
man, that." 

The colonel merely coughed behind his 
buckskin glove. He did not think much 
of secretaries, and shared Jack Cade's 
opinion in regard to the professors of the 
arts of reading and writing. Just then 
Lady Caroline approached the bank. 

" Colonel, are you inclined to back the 
Service in general and your own regiment 
in particular ? Mr. Patey and I are going 
to have a race. Of course he gives me a 
long Start. Will you bet ?" 

" Too delighted to have the chance of 
losing," said the colonel with old-fashioned 
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gallantrj^ "And I'll give odds, too — a 
dozen pairs to half-a-dozen. — Patey, sustain 
the credit of the corps in every particular." 

"Depend on me, colonel," said Mr. 
Patey, a long-limbed lieutenant of untiring 
Avind. " Mr. Boyd, take Lady Caroline to 
her place, and then start us." 

Walter Joyce had heard none of this 
coUoquy. He had joined Mr. Biscoe, with 
whom he had formed a great friendship, 
and was showing him how to shift from the 
outer edge of an " eight," and shoot off 
into a " spread eagle," — an intricate move- 
ment requiring all your attention, — ^when 
he heard a sharp crack, foUowed by a loud 
shout. Without a word they dashed off to 
the other end of the lake where the crowd 
was greatest. Joyce arrived first. What. 
he saw was a large pool of water where ice 
had been; floating on rt a small round 
velvet cap trimmed with für. He looked 
hastily round. She was not there — then 
he knew what had occurred. 
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At that instant his arm was seized by 
Mr. Biscoe, who whispered, 

*' Wait, man ! They're fetching the 
rope I" 

"Stand back," he cried, "it'd be too 
late! Let me go!" and the next instant 
he was diving beneath the floating frag- 
ments of the ice. 

"It was as near as a toucher," Mr. 
Boyd said ; and he was right. When they 
pulled him in, Joyce's arm, which had been 
wound round Lady Caroline, had nearly 
given way, and the hand with which he 
had clung to the ice-edge was all bruised 
and bleeding. Just as they were lifted on 
shore he thought he saw her lips move. 
He bent his head, and heard one word — 
" Walter !"— then he fainted. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

BECOMING INDISPENSABLE. 

" Master will be glad to see you, miss^ in 
the library, if jou please." 

" Very good, Wilson. 'Is Mr. Creswell 
alone ?" 

" Mr. Radford, the agent from Brock- 
sopp, have been with him for the last half- 
hour, miss ; but he's on the point to go. I 
saw him getting on his gloves as I left the 
room." 

" Very good ; teil Mr. Creswell I will 
be with him at onee." 

The servant retired, closing the door be- 
hind her, and Marfan was left alone with 
her mother. They were in what they had 
become aceustomed to call "their own" 
sitting-room, with its brfght chintz fumi- 
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ture and tasteful appointments, as Harlan 
had described them in her letter to Walter. 
It was tolerably early moming, just after 
ten o'clock, and the sun lit up the garden 
and the grass-plot, from which the slight 
frost had not yet disappeared, though the 
snowdrops and the crocuses were already 
showing their heads in the flower-borders, 
while the ditch-banks of the neighbourhood 
were thick with promised crops of violets 
and primroses. Mrs. Ashurst, whose in- 
firmities seemed greatly to have increased 
within the past six months, was sitting by 
the fire with her face tumed towards the 
window, enjoying the brightness of the 
moming ; but her back was tumed to the 
door, and she had not caught the servant's 
message. 

" What was that Martha said, my dear ?" 
she asked. " My hearing's getting worse, 
I think. I miss ahnost everything that's 
Said now." 

" You had your back towards her, dear 
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mother ; and you were too pleasanüy occu- 
pied looking at the bright weather outside, 
and thinking that we should soon be able 
to get you out for a tum up and down the 
long walk, in the sun. Martha canie to say 
that Mr. Creswell wanted to see me in the 
library." 

" Again, Marian ? Why, you were with 
him for hours — ^when was it ? — the day be- 
fore yesterday." 

"Yes, mother; you're quite right. I 
was there, helping him with his accounts. 
But there was some information which had 
to be supplied before we could finish them. 
I suppose he has obtaraed that now, and 
we can go on with our work." 

" You're a clever child, my dear," said 
the old lady, fondly stroking her daughter's 
Shilling hair. 

"There's more use than clevemess in 
what I'm doing for Mr. Creswell, darling 
mother. Don't you remember how I used 
to make out the boarders' bills for poor 
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papa, and the ^general running account' to 
be • submitted half yearly to the go vernors ? 
These are larger and more intricate mat- 
ters, of course, dealing as they do with the 
amount and sources of Mr. Creswell's in- 
come; but I think I have mastered the 
method of dealing with them, and Mr. 
CresweU, I imagine, thinks so too." 

" It must be a very large income, my 
dear, to keep up all this place, and — " 

" Large I You have no conception of it, 
mother. I had no conception of it, nor of 
how it came in, and grew, and is for ever 
growing, until it was before me in black 
and white. Original funds, speculations, 
mortgages, investments in this and that, in 
ships and wharves and breweries, in foreign 
railroads, and— Ah! good heavens, it's 
enough to tum one's brain to think of." 

And the girl pressed her forehead with 
her hands, and stood motionless. 

"Yes, my dear," seid the old lady, 
stretching out her hand, and drawing her 
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daughter gently towards her. " I've thought 
more than once that this house with its sur- 
roundings was scarcely the best school for 
a young girl who had to face poverty, and 
battle for her livelihood. And, indeed, I'm 
far fpom thinking that, even so far as I'm 
concerned, it was wise that we should 
originally have come here, or that we should 
have stayed so long. I wish you would 
propose about Mrs. Swainson's lodgings 
again, Marfan, for—" 

" For Heaven's sake don't mention Mrs. 
Swainson's horrid lodgings again, mother. 
Are you tired of your visit here ?" 

" No, my dear, not in the least; I'm 
very happy, as happy as I ever expect to be 
again in this world; but I know there's 
such a thing as outstaying your welcome, 
and—" 

" Who has been putting such ideas into 
your head? Not those horrible girls! 
They have nothing to do with the arrange- 
ments of the house, they — there, I always 
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lose my head when I think or speak of 
them !" 

" You do indeed, Marian ; I cannot im- 
agine how it is that you and Maude and 
Gertrude don't get on together. You always 
seem to blaze up like I don't know what, 
especially you and Maude ! No, my dear, 
the young ladies have always hoped we 
should stay on, but that of course is im- 
possible, and — ^" 

" Perhaps not impossible, mother 1" 

"Why not, my dear? Do you think 
that ? — 0, no, thank you 1 I guess what 
you mean ; I'm an old woman, I know, but 
IVe still my faculties leftj and I can see 
through a millstone as well as most people 
of my age, and though I'm not apt to be 
— I forget the word, but you know what 
I mean — I declare once for all I won't do 
it !" 

" Won't do what, mother ? I declare I 
have no notion what you mean." 

" 0, yes, you have, Marian. You heard 
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what Dr. Osbome, whom I never could 
abide, but that's neither here nor there, 
suggested about my becoming Mrs. Caddy, 
or rather Mrs. Caddy 's successor, when she 
went. I'm sure you, who talk of having a 
spirit and a proper pride, ought to see that 
I couldn't do thati Your poor father 
wouldn't rest in bis grave if he knew it ! 
You remember he never would let nie do 
anything with the boys' clothes, or hair- 
brushes, or that — always would have a 
wardrobe woman; and now to think of 
my becoming a housekeeper — " 

"But, mother — there! you shall not 
worry yourself with that idea any more, 
and still we won't think just yet of Mrs. 
Swainson's nasty lodging I Kiss me now, 
and let me go ! I've been keeping Mr. 
Creswell waiting füll ten minutes." 

What change had come over Marfan 
Ashurst to cause her to speak in this way 
to her mother with flushed check, and 
kindling eye, and elated look ? What 
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hope was dawning over the deep of that 
black blank sunless future, which she had 
Seen before her in all its miserable inten- 
sity, its unavoidable dead level gloom, when 
first she arrived on a visit at Woolgreaves ? 
What was the vision which during all that 
period, but especially since Tom Creswell's 
death, had haunted her waking and sleeping, 
in Company and in solitude, had been ever 
present to her thoughts, and had wrung her 
heart and disturbed her mental peace more 
keenly even than the thought of poverty, 
the desire for wealth ? Dare she do it ? 
She could, she had but little doubt of that, 
but little doubt of Mr. Creswell's daily 
increasing dependence on her and regard 
for her. There was no one eise in the 
World now in whom he seemed to take the 
slightest interest. He had been deeply 
grieved at his son's death, laid up for 
weeks afterwards — one would have thought 
that life for him had lost all its zest and 
flavour; but lat^ly, in going through his 
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business details with Marion, he had referred 
to the dead lad almost calmly, and had 
spoken of him abnost as he used to speak 
of him in the days when his hrusquerie 
and bad style and consequent unpopularity 
were gall and wormwood to his father's 
heart. She was thoroughly and entirely 
essential to him. He had told her so. 
He had said plainly enough that with no 
one eise, no paid hirelings, no clerk, how- 
evertrustworthy or confidentiaUy employed, 
could he have gone through the private 
accounts, which showed the sources of his 
revenue and its Investment, and which had 
dropped into almost hopeless confusion and 
arrear, from which they were only rescued 
by her quick apprehension, clear business 
knowledge, and indefatigable industry. He 
sat by in mute wonder, as she seized upon 
each point as it was laid before her, and 
stopped him in the midst of his verbose 
and clumsy explanation, to show how clearly 
she comprehended him, and how lightly 
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she undertook the unravelment of matters 
which seemed to him almost hopeless in 
their chaotic disarrangement. 

What a wonderful girl she was, Mr. 
Creswell thought, as he looked at her por- 
ing over the items of account as he read 
them out to her, and marked the sudden 
manner in which her cheek flushed and her 
bosom heaved and her eye dilated, while 
that ready pen never ceased in its noiseless 
course over the paper. How thoroughly 
natural to be able to throw herseif so en- 
tirely into the work before her, to take evi- 
dent interest in what would be to others 
the driest detail, mere husk and draff of 
soulless business! He knew nothing of 
Marian Ashurst, less than nothing. That 
dry detail, and those soulless figures were 
to her more interesting than the finest 
fiction, the most soul-stirring poetry. For 
they nieant something much better than 
fiction ; they meant fact — ^wealth, position, 
everything. She remembered, even as she 
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jotted down from Mr. Creswell's loose me- 
moranda or vague recollections of sums in- 
vested here or securities lying there, or in- 
terest payable at such and such dates — ^she 
remembered how, as a child, she had read 
of Sinbad's visit to the Valley of Diamonds, 
and how, in one of the few novels she had 
come across in later life, she had been 
breathlessly interested in the account of the 
treasure in Monte Christo's grotto. Those 
delights were fictional, but the wealth re- 
corded in her own handwriting before her 
own eyes was real — ^real, and, if she mistook 
not, if the golden dreams had not warped 
her intellect, and dazzled her brain, en- 
joyable by her. Thoroughly enjoyable, not 
as a miserable dependent permitted to bask 
in the rays of prosperity, but as the origi- 
nator of the prosperity itself, the mistress 
of the fortune — the — . No wonder her 
cheek flushed; she feit her brain throb 
and her head whirl ; the magnitude of the 
stakes, the chances of success appalled her. 
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She had never realised them before, and, 
while they were beginning to dawn on her, 
the desperate effect of her proposed end 
upon one who had hitherto been loved by 
her she had steadfastly contrived to ignore. 
If she dared to do it ? Why should she 
notdare; what was it to dare after aU? 
Was she to lose her chance in life, and 
such a chance, simply because as a girl she 
had agreed to a foolish contract, which, as 
it seemed, it was impossible could ever be 
fulfilled ? Was her youth to be sacrificed 
to a preposterous engagement, which, if it 
was ratified at all, could only be ratified 
in grim middle age, when all power of en- 
joying life would have fled, even if the hope 
of anything to enjoy were then vouchsafed 
her? She knew too well that people 
would be ready enough to bring accusa- 
tions against her, but of what could they 
accuse her ? Of selfishness ? but it would 
not be merely for her own self-advance- 
ment that she would take advantage of 
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the opportunity that offered for better- 
ing her position in life. Her mother was 
thoroughly dependent upon her, and the 
past few months had made a wonderful 
difference in her mother's physical condi- 
tion. With plenty of comfort and atten- 
tion, with a command of certain luxuries 
and the power of remaining perfectly qui- 
eacent, knowing that there was not the 
smallest oecasion for mental disquietude, 
Mra. Ashurst's life might last for some 
time, but the smallest mental worry would 
probably be fatal This Dr. Osbome had 
Said, and it behoved Harlan to think of her 
mother before anyone eise in the world. 

And yet — and yet ? Was it aU to be 
forgotten and stamped out, that one hal- 
cyon time of her existence, Üiat one period 
in which she had ceased to think of the 
struggle for Uving, and to love life for 
being as it was? Was that one green 
oasis where she had rested so pleasantdy, 
forgetful of the annoyances past, not caring 
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for the dangers to come, as slie lay beside 
the bubbling fountain of Hope, and drank 
of its pure waters, was that to be swallowed 
up in the world's simoom, and to vanish 
with every trace obliterated? Or was it 
but a mere mirage, unsubstantial and un- 
real ? As she battled with herseif she 
pressed her eyes tightly with her hands, 
and endeavoured to recall those scenes of 
her life. She would see her lover, modest, 
eamest, hopeful, delighted at his so-far 
success, sanguine as to that which was to 
come. She would remember the cheery 
manner in which he would meet her doubts, 
the calm self-reliance, never degenerating 
into bravado, with which he spoke of their 
future as perfected by his efforts. Re- 
miniscences, looks, tones, each had their 
effect upon her. Then she would think of 
that future, even when painted as glow- 
ingly as in Walters fervent expectation. 
And what was it ? Genteel poverty at its 
best. The coming together of two hearts 
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in a cheap lodging, with a necessity for 
watching the outlay of every sixpence, and 
a short career of starved gentility as the 
Coming result of a long life of labour and 
waiting. And to give up all she had in 
prospect, all she had in command, she 
might almost say, for this — Poor Walter, 
poor Walter ! what would he do ? All his 
whole life was bound up in her, in her his 
every thought centred. How would he — 
wait, though ! She was not so sure of what 
she was saying. Who was this — Lady 
Caroline Somebody of whom he wrote so 
strongly ? Two or three times he had men- 
tioned her in his letters. Marian recoUected 
having smiled at Walter's first description 
of this great lady, who, though he tried to 
disguise it, had evidently been Struck with 
him ; but now she seized on the idea with 
quite a difFerent object in view. Suppose 
she should carry out what she had in her 
mind, it would be expedient for her to show 
to the World — to such portion of the world 
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as chose to be inquisitive or indignant about 
her proceedings — ^that all shame, so far as 
breaking off the original engagement was 
concemed, did not rest with her, that 
Walter himself had not kept faith with — 
She broke off the thread of her thought 
abruptly, she could not battle with herseif, 
she knew how vain and ridiculous the ac- 
cusation would be, how the object of it 
would shake it from him with scorn ; but it 
had a certain semblance of truth and likeli- 
hood, and it would do to bring forward, in 
case any such defence was ever needed. 

'^ Well, missy," said Mr. Creswell, look- 
ing up from the papers on which he was 
engaged, " you see IVe been compelled to 
send for my assistant; I couldn't get on 
without her." 

"Your assistant is only too glad to 
come when she finds she can be of use to 
you, sir. Has the pass-book come from the 
bank, and did you get those retums you 
asked for from the Wharfdale Company ?" 

VOL. II. G 
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" What a memory you have, child ! I 
declare I had forgotten what had stopped 
our work the other moming. I remem- 
bered only that you would have gone on 
until you dropped, but for want of material. 
Yes, they are both here." 

''I see; and the totals both approxi- 
mate to the sums you mentioned. There 
will be no difficulty now in preparing the 
rough balance-sheet. Shall I begin that at 
once?" 

"No, no, missy; that is too large an 
undertaking for you. I'U have that done 
down at the office. I'm only too thankful 
to you for the assistance youVe rendered 
me in getting the items into order, and in 
checking matters which I could not pos- 
sibly have submitted to an uninterested 
person, and which I'm— weU, Fm afraid I 
must say it — too old to go into myself !" 

" Since you praise me, I have a right 
to claim a reward, and I demand to be al- 
lowed to carry out my work to the end. I 
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shall be proud of it, proud to think that, 
when next these accounts are gone through, 
you will be able to look at mine, and see 
that they do no discredit to your book- 
keeping pupil." 

There was a slight change in Mr. Cres- 
well's voice as he said, 

"My child, I don't suppose this task 
will occur again in my lifetime. It would 
have stood over well until my poor boy 
came of age, had it pleased God to spare 
him; but I have only done it iiow from 
a renewal of the old stock-taking habit, a 
dcsire to see how my worldly affairs stood 
before — '' 

But the voice broke, and the sentence 
was left unfinished. 

" But surely, sir, it must be a source of 
pride, and of pleasure too, to you, being, 
as you have often pointed out to me, the 
architect of your own fortunes, to have this 
convincing proof of their stability and your 
success ?" 
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"Success! my dear child; pridel plea- 
sure ! Ah, missy, a man must have lived 
but a small life, if towards the end of it he 
looks for pride and pleasure in the amount 
of his balance at his bankers', or for his suc- 
cess in having heaped up more money thkn 
his fellows !" 

"No; not in that entirely, of course; 
but in having carried out the main idea of 
his life, and — " 

" The main idea of my life ! that was in 
existence but a very little while, missy 1 
The main idea of my life was to make my 
poor Jenny a good husband, and aftenvards 
— when the boy was born — to leave him a 
good and honoured name. Both those 
hopes are extinguished now, Marfan. The 
first went years ago, the last — you know 
when. And this," pointing with his pen to 
the bank-book in front of him — " this has 
no power to fill their place." 

Both were silent for some minutes ; then 
Marfan said. 
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" You have shown me how silly I was 
to speak as I spoke just now." 

"My child, you spoke as a cliild; as 
one who has never known — who, please 
€rod, never will know — ^the vanity of such 
resources as those in time öf trouble." 

^^I spoke as one who has known sor- 
row, Mr. Creswell, but who also has known, 
and who never can too gratefully acknow- 
ledge, the kindness of friends who were 
willing and able to help her. I think, I 
am sure, it will be a source of satisfaction 
to you to remember that your position 
enabled you to soften, very much to soften, 
the severity of the blow which so recently 
feil upon my mother and myself." 

" There, indeed, you show me some use 
in what you are pleased to call my * posi- 
tion.' It is long since I have experienced 
such gratification as in being enabled to 
show some neighbourly dvility to the wife 
and daughter of my old friend. Even if 
you had been personally very different trom 
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what you are, I should have been pleased 
to do it in remembrance of him ; but your 
mother is the gentlest and the most amiable 
creature in the world, while as for you — '' 

He paused for an instant, and her heart 
beat high. Only for an instant; she re- 
sumed her normal respiration as he laid his 
band sofkly on her head, and said: "If I 
had had a daughter, child, I conld have 
wished her not one whit different from you." 

She was quite calm again, as she said : 
^^ I am so pleased to hear you say that, sir ; 
for as you know, there are few to give me 
that affection which you truly describe as 
being the only thing worth living for. And 
I am so glad that I have been able to be of 
use to you, and to have shown you, in a 
very poor way indeed, how grateful I am 
to you for all your kindness to us before we 
leave you." 

"Leave me, Marian? What are you 
talking of, child?" 

" The fact," she replied, with a sad smile 
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— "the dire hated fact. We must go, sooner 
or later ; and it is the best for me — ^for us, 
I mean — that now it should be sooner. 
We have remained here longer than we 
intended, many weeks longer, owing to — 
to circmnstances ; and we have been, 0, 
so happy ! Now we must go, and it will 
be better for us to look the fact in the face, 
and settle down in Mrs. Swainson's lodgings, 
and begin our new life." 

Mr. Creswell's face had grown very 
white, and his hands were plucking ner- 
vously at his chin. Suddenly a light 
seemed to break in upon him, and he said : 
"You won't go until yoüVe finished the 
balance-sheet ? Promise me that/' 

" No," said Marian, looking him straight 

in the face, " I'll finish that — I promise 

•• 

you." 

" Very good. Now leave me, my dear. 
This unexpected news has rather upset me. 
I must be alone for a little. Good-bye! 
God bless you!" And he beut, and for the 
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first time iii his life kissed her forehead. 
" You — ^you won't forget your promise?" 

" You may depend on me," said Marian 
as she left the room. 

Outside the door, in the bay-window 
where she had held her coUoquy with Dr. 
Osborne on the night of Tom's death, were 
Maude and Gertrude, seated on the otto- 
man, one at work, the other reading. 
Neither of them spoke as Marian passed; 
but she thought she saw a significant look 
pass between them, and as she descended 
the stairs she heard them whispering, and 
caught Maude's words: " I shouldn't wonder 
if poor Tom was right about her, after all." 



CHAPTER V. 



THE RUBICON. 



Of course Walter Joyce was a hero of 
heroes for days after the ice-accident. 
Lady Hetherington for the time being 
threw off every semblance of insolence 
and patronage, complimented him in the 
highest terms on his bravery and presence 
of mind, and assured hun that he had es- 
tablished a claim upon their gratitude 
which they could never repay. Lord He- 
therington was visibly affected, and had 
great difficulty in thanking his sister's pre- 
server in anything like a coherent manner, 
lapsing into wild outbursts of " Don't you 
know!" and explaining that it would be 
impossible for him to express the feelings 
and that kind of thing under which he 
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laboured. The gentlemen from the bar- 
racks, who had hitherto regarded " old 
Hetherington's secretary-fellow" as a per- 
son utterly unworthy of notice, began to 
think that they had been mistaken. Young 
Patey sent a short account of the incident 
to the sporting paper of which he was an 
esteemed correspondent, and made a men- 
tal note to ask Joyce to play in a football- 
match which was about to come off, and 
of which he had the direction. Colonel 
Tapp not merely assisted in carrying 
Joyce's senseless body to the tent, whereby 
he became much damped with drippings, 
which he nobly ignored, but sent off one 
of the men for the surgeon of the d^pöt, 
and evinced an amount of interest and at- 
tention very rare in the self-sustained old 
warrior. Mr. Biscoe said very little in- 
deed; he had been the only person close 
to the ridge of the broken ice, and he 
might have heard what Lady Caroline 
whispered in Joyce's ear, and he might 
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have formed his own opinion of how mat- 
ters stood from what he saw of them then. 
But he Said nothing. His lips wreathed 
into a peculiar smile two or three times in 
the course of the evening, but nothing 
escaped them ; and as he was smoking his 
after-dinner cigar in his study he chuckled 
in a mariner whichwas not to be accounted 
for by the perusal of anything in the Chiar' 
dian^ which he was supposed to be reading, 
more especially as he dropped his eyeglass, 
lay down the paper, and rubbed his hands 
with intense enjoymeüt. Just before he 
dropped asleep, he said, 

" It's a thousand pities Joyce is not in 
Orders! He'd have had Chudleigh Rectory 
when old Whiting goes, as safe as possible ; 
old Whiting can't live long, and Chud- 
leigh must be worth twelve hundred 
a-year.'' 

"Mr. Joyce have Chudleigh? Why 
should he have had Chudleigh? What 
makes you think that, Robert ?" asked the 
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partner of his joys, from the neighbouring 
pillow. 

" Ah ! what indeed ?" was all the ans- 
wer Robert made, and was snoring in an 
instant. 

What did Lady Caroline herseif say ? 
V^ery little. She had a slight access of 
fever for three days, and kept her room for 
a week. The first time Joyce saw her was 
in the library, where he was at work. She 
came across the room with outstretched 
hand, and in a few very simple words told 
him she owed her life to him, and had 
come to teil him so, and to thank him for 
it. She was looking wonderfully beautiful; 
Joyce thought he had never seen her to 
such advantage. The usual pallor of her 
cheeks was relieved by a deep rose flush, 
her violet eyes were more than ever lumi- 
nous, and she had departed from her usual 
style of coiffure, her chestnut hair being 
taken off her forehead, and gathered up in 
a huge plait at the back of her head. 
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" You recoUect my first mention to you 
of the intention of having that dreadful 
ice-party, Mr. Joyce ?" said Lady Caroline, 
after the first speeches of acknowledgment. 

" Perfectly; it was in this room, almost 
where we are sitting now." 

"Don't you remember — I hope you 
don't, and if you don't, it's silly in me to 
remind you, though I can't help it — that I 
had been quizzing you about the way in 
wbich you remained devoted to your writ- 
ing, and assured you that we should only 
attempt to tear you away from it, and to 
get you to join us on one other occasion 
before we went to town, and that was to 
this skating affair? It would have been 
but a poor look-out for one of the party if 
you hadn't been there." 

" You're giving me much greater credit 
than I deserve, Lady Caroline ; and indeed 
during all the past week I Ve feit that IVe 
been placed in a false position in the hero- 
worship IVe received. It certainly hap- 
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pened that I got to the lake before Mr. 
Biscoe, and I was in quicker than he, but 
that was because I was a little younger, 
and had longer Kmbs. But what IVe done 
to be made so much of, I really don't 
know !" 

" YouVe saved my life, Mr. Joyce — and 
won my etemal gratitude !" 

And again she stretched out her hand. 

" The last is ample reward for the first, 
Lady Caroline I No other recognition is 
necessary 1" 

And he took her hand, but he merely 
held it for an instant, and bowed over it 
and let it go. Did not even press it, never 
thought of attempting to raise it to his Ups. 
Lady Caroüne withdrew it quietly with a 
half-laugh. He was the coldest, most in- 
sensate, impassible man in the world, she 
thought ; clever, and with a great amount 
of odd indescribable fascination, but a per- 
fect stone. 

He was not. He was a simple, single- 
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minded man, unaccustomed to the ways of 
flirtation, and utterly uncomprehending 
any of the mysteries of the craft. He had 
feit naturally proud of the notice which 
Lady Caroline had taken of him, had writ- 
ten of it to Marian, attributing it, as he 
honestly thought it was due, to Lady Caro- 
line's superior education and greater love 
of books attracting her to him for compa- 
nionship. He was by no means an obser- 
vant man, as but few students are, but he 
had noticed, as he thought, a certain 
amount of freedom in manners generally at 
Westhope, which was very different from 
anything he had previously seen. He as- 
cribed it to the different grade of society, 
and took but litüe notice of it. He must, 
however, have been more than blind not to 
have seen that in Lady Caroline's conduct 
towards him at the time of the accident 
there was something more than this ; that 
in that whispered word, " Walter!" and the 
tone in which it was whispered, there was 
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an unmistakable admission of a sentiment 
which he had hitherto chosen to ignore, 
and which he determined to ignore still. 

Walter Joyce was but human, and it 
would be absurd to deny that his vanity 
was flattered. He had a sufficient feeling 
for Lady Caroline, based on gratitude, and 
nurtured by general liking, to experience a 
certain compunction for her, placed as she 
must inevitably find herseif by his mode of 
treatment of her : but regarding that mode 
of treatment he had never an instant's 
doubt. He had been brought up in far too 
strict a schöol of honour ever to palter 
with himself for a moment, much less with 
anyone eise. His heart was in Marian 
Ashurst's keeping, his liege love, and in 
not one single pulsation should it be false 
to her. All this he had thought out before 
the interview with Lady Caroline, and his 
conduet then was exactly as he had pre- 
scribed to himself it should be. He took 
no credit to himself for his coldness and 
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reserve, nor indeed did he deserve any, for 
he feit as calmly and coldly as he acted. 
There was but one person in the world 
with power to make his heart leap, his 
pulses fiU, to rouse his energy with a look, 
to cloud his hopes with a word. Why 
was ahe silent, then ? She could not know 
how critical the time might have been, she 
should never know it, but he feit that he 
wanted her advice, advice on the general 
questions of his life, and he determined to 
write to her in a way that should elicit it. 
Thus he wrote : 

" Westhope, Friday. 

" My DB AREST Marian, — I am still 
without any news of you, although this is 
the third letter I have written since I re- 
ceived your last. I know that you must 
have been very much and very speciaUy 
engaged. I know, as you will have ga- 
thered from my last hasty few lines, that 
poor Tom CresweU is dead, and I feel that 

VOL. n. H 
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you must have been called upon to yonr 
utmost to play tlie part of comforter, and 
to bring your keen sympathies and busy 
brains into active use to restore something 
like a semblance of ordinary comfort to 
that disordered and desolate bousebold. 
That you are the mainstay of Üie family in 
their trouble, as of course few wonld be, I 
happen to know, Did I teil yon how? 
Mr. Goidd, who is Lord Hetherington's 
principal business agent, sbowed me aletter 
he had had from you, written in Mr. Cres- 
weU's behalf, about the impossibility of the 
poor old gentleman's carrying out some 
sale of land, about which he had been 
previously negotiating, under the existing 
melancholy circumstances. It seemed so 
Strange to see the handwriting, so famiHar 
and so dear to me, addressed to another ; 
treating of business topics, and yet convey- 
ing information, which was surely interest- 
ing to nie, but of which I was yet Ignorant. 
However, you had your duty to do to the 
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people who had been so kind to you, and 
who had done much more than their duty 
by you during the time of your trials, and 
I, who know you so well, have no doubt 
that you have done it, not merely in the 
letter but in the spirit. 

" I suppose that by this time the first 
shock of grief will have passed away, änd 
that the household at Woolgreaves will be 
assuming something like its normal State, 
and I presume, therefore, that you and 
Mrs. Ashurst will be soon thinking of bring- 
ing your visit to an end, even if by this 
time you have not already entered upon the 
lod^ngs which you told me you had in 
view. I have no doubt that if this be so 
now, or whenever it comes, both you and 
Mrs. Ashurst will nmeh miss the material 
comfort which you have rajoyed during 
the last few months. It is impossible that 
it should be otherwise, but you, at all 
events, have long had a clear idea of youp 
future, and so long as you are with her I 
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do not fear Mrs. Ashurst's becoming a prey 
to despair. The woman who battled so 
bravely by your dear father's side is not 
likely to give way now that the heat of the 
contest is over, and a retreat, hurable in- 
deed, but sufficient for existence, is pro- 
vided for her. I should almost rather fear 
the eflFeet of the ehange upon you. I 
should very much fear it if I laid mueh 
stress upon the opinions with whieh the 
last letter I received from you was life, 
opinions breathing the very essence of 
worldly philosophy, but scarcely such as 
one would expeet to find in a young girl's 
letter to her lover. However, I do not lay 
much stress on these opinions ; I know that 
it is the fashion just now to afiect a cyni- 
cism which is not really feit, and to ascribe 
to oneself faults and follies which have no 
substantial basis. I am sure that you must 
have become infected with this idea, and 
that you wrote under its influence, for no- 
thing could be more opposite than your 
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new doctrine to the teachings of your youth 
and the example of your parents. 

" It is time, however, my dear Marfan, 
that we should each shake ourselves free 
from any little affectations or delnsions 
which have liitherto possessed us, and make 
up our minds to look our position reso- 
lutely in the face. I say both of us, be- 
cause I am perfectly conscious of having 
permitted myself to start in life as the vic- 
tim of a delusion of a very different kind 
from yours. I was as sanguine as you were 
depressed, and when, on the day we parted, 
you had a notion that there was an end to 
all happiness to be enjoyed mutually by 
US, I had a feeling that I was taking my 
first Step towards the premiership, or the 
govemorship of the Bank of England. I 
pray God that your idea was as baseless as 
mine. I hnow that my position can never 
be a great or a wealthy one, that all I ever 
get I must eam by my handwork, and I 
am perfectly content, so long as I have 
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your approval of my steps^ and you your- 
self as my rewardL 

^^But we must not dream any more, 
Marian, either of ns^ and you, especially, 
must not suffer youiself again, for what- 
ever reason, to be tempted out of your re- 
gulär sphere. All your attention hence- 
forth must be given to the Joint interests 
which must be paramount in your beart 
Life progresseS) dear. How the mcmths 
bave slipped away since we partedl and 
we must not let youtb and healtb and all 
that is best pass out of it, and leave us still 
pursuing a flying shadow, and waiting for 
better days tili we shall come together. 
Not now, or ever, will I take any step as 
regards my future without your counsel 
and consent, considering as I do that that 
future is yours as much as mine. But I 
want to be assured of your hearty interest 
and desire for Cooperation in my affairs, 
Marian. I feel sure I have it ; I know it 
is almost absurd in me to doubt its exist- 
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ence, but I have been so long away from 
you, and you have been so long without 
writing to me, that I long to read the as- 
surance in your own band. What would I 
not give— if I had anytbing, poor wretch ! 
— ^to hear it from your lips ; but that is im- 
poasible just yet. 

" Now, what we have to think of is de- 
finite and pressing. I must give a decisive 
answer within a week, and you wiU see the 
bearing and importance of that decisive 
answer on our future. I believe I could 
stay on here for any time I chose. The big 
history-book, though I work hard at it 
every day, is as yet only in its comraenee^ 
ment, and I am told that when the family 
goes to town next week I am to aeeompany 
them, and to devote my time in London to 
purely secretarial work, correcting my lord 
in bis Speeches, writing his letters, <&c., 
while the history of the Wests is to remain 
in abeyance until the autumn. Everybody 
is particularly kind to me, and had I never 
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* lifted my eyes to my master's daughter,' 
Kke the 'prentice of old, I might have been 
very happy here. But I have other. hopes 
in view, and a mamed private secretary 
would be impossible. It's lucky, then, that 
there is another opening — ^yes, Marian, a 
new chance, which, I think, promises, 
splendidly promises, to realise all we have 
hoped — ^all I have hoped for, all you can 
have justly anticipated — speedy union for 
US both, under decent competence when 
united. Listen. 

" My old friend Byrne, of whom you 
heard so much when I was in London, 
wrote to me some time since, telling me 
that my name had been suggested as the 
correspondent then required for a London 
newspaper in Berlin. I thought but little 
of it at the moment, for though, thanks to 
old Dr. Breitmann, in the dear old days at 
Helmingham, I knew myself to be a toler- 
able German scholar, I doubted whether I 
had sufficient ^ nous' and experience of the 
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World for the post. I wrote this to Byrne, 
and I think he was rather of my opinion; 
but the man with whom the recommenda- 
tion rested, and who knew me from having 
met me constantly during those weeks I 
was living with Byrne, and knew also some 
of my qualifications, as it was through him 
I obtained those odd Jobs on the press, 
declared that I would be the very man for 
their purpose, and has so pressed the mat- 
ter that I have agreed to let them have 
their answer with my decision in a week's 
time. For that decision I come to you. 
They oflFer me a year's engagement to Start 
with, with the certainty of renewal if I 
fulfil their expectations, and four hundred 
a-year, with the prospect of a rise. Four 
hundred a-year, Marfan, and in a country 
where money goes much further than in 
England ! Four hundred a-year, andj we 
united for ever, and dear Mrs. Ashurst — 
for, of course, she will be with us — ^with a 
son as well as a daughter to tend and care 
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for her! Now you see why I made the 
commencement of my letter rather sombre 
and gloomy, in order to heighten the bril- 
liancy of the finish. Now you see why I 
talked about the lodgings and the priva- 
tions— because there is no need to submit 
to any of them. 

" Marian darling, you must answer this 
instantly I I have no doubt as to the tone 
of your reply, but I can do nothing until 
I get it, and time presses. Don't be afraid 
of any iU-feeling on the part of Lord He- 
theiington or anyone here. I have been 
able to render them something of a service 
— I will teil you about it when we meet — 
and they will all be delighted at anything 
which brings good fortune to me. And 
now good-bye I Think how little time now 
before I shaU hold you in my arms I Write 
at once. God bless you, now and ever. 

" Your Walteb." 

Sunday moming at Woolgreaves ; bright 
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splendid sunshine, the fpost all gone, and 
Nature, renovated by her six months' sleep, 
asserting herseif in green bud and lovely 
almond blossom^ and fresli sprouting 
herbage on every side. Far away on 
the horizon lay Brocksopp, the week-day 
smoke cloud, which no wind dispeUed, 
yet hovering like a heavy pall over its 
sabbath stiUness ; but the intervening land- 
scape was fresh and fine, and calculated to 
inspire peaceful thoughts and hopeful aspi- 
rations in all who looked on it. Such 
thoughts and such aspirations the contem- 
plation of the scene inspired in old Mrs. 
Ashurst, who sat propped up by piUows 
in a large easy-chair in her sitting-room, 
gazing out of the window, looking at no- 
thing, but enjoying everything with the 
tranquil serenity of old age. For several 
years past there had not been much life 
in the old lady, and there was very little 
now ; her vital powers, never very strong, 
had been decaying slowly but surely, and 
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Dr. Osborne knew that the time was not 
far distant when the widow of his old 
fidend would be called away to rejoin the 
husband she had so dearly loved in the 
Sileiit Land. 

" A case of gradual decay, my dear sir," 
Said the little doetor, who had been up all 
night, bringing the heir of a neighbouring 
squire into the world, and who had stopped 
at Woolgreaves on his way home, and asked 
for breakfast — a meal which he was then 
taking in Company with his host; "what 
we call the vis vitce quietly giving way." 

"And by what I gather from you, 
doetor, I fear our old friend will not be 
much longer with us ?" 

" It is impossible to say, but I shonld 
think not. Sad thing for the daughter; 
she's very much attached to her mother, 
and will feel the loss very much. Won- 
derful girl that, sir !" 

"Miss Ashurst? She is, indeedl"said 
Mr. Creswell abstractedly. 
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" Such a clever head, such individuality, 
such dominant will ! Let her make up her 
mind to a thing and you may consider it 
done ! Charming girl, too ; simple, unaf- 
fected, aflFectionate. Dear me ! I think I 
can see her now, in frilled trousers, bowling 
a hoop round the schoolhouse garden, and 
poor Ashurst pointing her out to me 
through the window ! Poor Ashurst ! dear 
me!" 

Dr. Osbome pulled out a green-silk poc- 
ket-handkerchief omamented with orange 
Spots, buried his face in it, and blew a loud 
and long note of defiance to the feelings 
which were very nearly making theraselves 
manifest. When he reappeared to public 
gaze, Maude and Gertrude had entered the 
room, and the conversation took a different 
tum. The young ladies thought it a lovely 
moming, so fresh and nice, and they hoped 
they would have no more of that horrid 
winter, which tliey detested. Yes, they had 
Seen dear Mrs. Ashurst, and she seemed 
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mach the same, if anything a little brigliter 
than last night, but then she always was 
brigliter in the mornings. Miss Ashurst 
had gone for a turn round the garden, her 
mother had said. And did uncle remember 
that they must go to Helmingham Church 
that morning? 0! Dr. Osbome didn't 
know that Hooton Church was going to be 
repaired, and that there would not be Ser- 
vice there for three or four Sundäys. The 
snow had come through on to the organ, 
and when they went to repair the place they 
found that the roof was all rotten, and so 
they would have to have a new roof. And 
it was a pity, one of the young ladies 
thought, that while they were about it they 
didn't have a new clergyman instead of 
that deaf old Mr. Coulson, who rnnrnbled 
so you couldn't hear him. And then Dr. 
Osbome told them they would be pleased 
at Helmingham Church, for they had a 
new Organist, Mr. Hall, and he had or- 
ganised a new choir, in which Miss Gill's 
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soprano and Mr. Drake's bass were heard 
to the greatest effect. Time to start, was 
it not ? Uncle must not fof get the distance 
they had to walk. Yes, Maude would drive 
with Dr. Osbome with pleasure. She liked 
that dear old pony so mueh. She would 
be ready in an instant. 

to church, and sat with thera immediately 
opposite the head-raaster's seat, where she 
had sat for so many years, and which was 
directly in front of the big school pew. 
What memories came over her as she 
looked across the aisle! Her eyes rested 
on the manly figure and the M.B. waist- 
coat of Mr. Benthall, who sat in the place 
of honour; but after an instant he seemed 
to disappear a« in a dissolving view, and 
there came in his place a bowed and 
shrunken elderly man, with smaU white 
hands nestling imder his ample cuf&, all 
his clothes seemingly too large for him, big 
lostrous eyes, pale complexion, and iron- 
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gray hair. No other change in the whole 
church, save in that pew. The lame man 
who acted as a kind of verger still stumped 
up the pulpit-stairs, and arranged the 
cushion, greatly to the horror of the 
preacher of the day, Mr. Trollope, who, 
being a little man, could hardly be seen in 
the deep pulpit, and whose soft little voice 
could scarcely be heard out of the mass of 
wood and cotton velvet in which he was 
steeped to the ears. The butcher, who 
was also churehwarden and a leading 
member of the congregation, still appUed 
to himself all the self-aecusatory passages 
in the responses in the Psahns, and gave 
them out, looking round at his feUow- 
parishioners, in a tone of voice which seemed 
to say, " See what an infernal scoundrel I 
am, and how I delight in letting you know 
it !" The boys in the school were in. the 
same places, many of them were the same 
boys, and the bigger ones, who had been 
in love with Marfan when she lived among 
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theiULy nudged each other as slie came in, 
and then became scarlet from their clean 
coUars to the roots of their freshly-poma- 
tumed hair. Fresh faces nowhere but 
there. Change in no life but hers. Yes, 
as her eye rested on Mr. Creswell's solemn 
suit of black she remembered that life had 
changed also for him. And somehow, she 
could scarcely teil how, she feit comforted 
by the thought. 

They leffc the church when the Service 
was ended, but it was some time before 
they were able to start on their way home. 
Mr. Creswell came so seldom into Helming- 
ham, that many of his old acquaintances 
saw him there for the first time sincc his 
wife's death, and came to ofFer their long- 
deferred condolence, and to chat over mat- 
ters of local gossip. Marfan, too, was 
always a welcome sight to the Helmingham 
people, and the women gathered round her 
and asked her about her mother's health, 
and of their prospects, and when they were 

VOL. II. I 
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going to leave Woolgreaves; to all of 
which questions Marian replied with per- 
fect self.possession and without giving her 
querists any real information. 

At last they set out homeward. Maude 
and Gertrude started off at a rapid rate, 
and were soon out of sight. Mr. Creswell 
and Marian walked quietly on together, 
talking on various subjects. Mr. Creswell 
was the principal Speaker, Marian merely 
answering or commenting on what he said, 
and, contrary to her usual custom, nevcr 
originating a subject. Her companion 
looked at her curiously two or three times 
during their walk; her eyes were down- 
cast, her forehead knit, and there was a 
generaUy troubled expression in her face. 
At length, when they had nearly reached 
their destination, and had tumed from the 
high road into the Woolgreaves grounds 
through a private gate, he said : 

" You are strangely silent to-day, missy. 
Has anything happened to vex you ?" 
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"To vex me? Nothing in the world. 
And it had not even strack me that I was 
particularly silent. It seems to me bs 
though we had been talking ever since we 
left Helmingham." 

"We? I, you mean. You have been 
almost monosyUabic in your replies." 

"Have I? That was scarcely polite 
when you take the trouble to talk to me, 
my kind friend. The fact is that I have 
been in a kind of day-dream, I believe." 

"About the future, Marfan ?" Mr. 
Creswell said this so eamestly that the 
girl looked up into his face. His eyes feil 
before hers as she said, steadily: 

"No; about the past. The sight of 
the »chool pew, and of another person 
there in papa's place, called up aU sorts of 
recollections, which I was revolving in- 
stead of listening to you. 0, no!" she 
added, after a pause; "I love dreaming 
of the past, because, though it has here 
and there its dim hues and its one great 
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and ineffaceable shadow of papa's loss, it 
was, on the whole, a happy time. But 
the future — " aud she stopped suddenly, 
and shuddered. 

"You have no pleasant anticipations 
of the future, Marfan?" asked Mr. Cres- 
well in a lower tone than he had hitherto 
spoken in. 

" Can you ask me — ^you who know me 
and know how we are circumstanced ? I 
declare I — There! I'm always apt to 
forget myself when this subject is broached, 
and I speak out without thinking how un- 
called for and ridiculous it is. Shall we 
walk on ?" 

" Not for an instant. I wanted to say 
a few words to you. I was talking to Dr. 
Osbome this morning about Mrs. Ashurst." 

" About mamma ?" 

"The doctor said what cannot fail to 
have Struck you, Marfan, who are so de- 
votedly attached to your mother and so 
constantly in attendance on her — ^that a 
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great change has recently come over her, 
and that she is much more feeble and more 
helpless than she used to be. You have 
noticed this?" 

" I have indeed. Dr. Osborne is per- 
fectly right. Mamma is very much 
changed." 

"It is obviously necessary that she 
should not feel the loss of any little com- 
fort to which she may have been accus- 
tomed. It is most essential that her mind 
should not be disturbed by any harassing 
fears as to what might become of you 
after she was gone." 

Marian was silent. Her face was 
deadly pale, and her eyes were downcast. 

"There is only one way of securing 
OUT first object," continued Mr. Creswell, 
"and that is by your continuing in this 
house." 

"That is impossible, Mr. Creswell. I 
have already explained to you the reason." 

" Not impossible in one way, Marian — 
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a way too that will secure the other object 
we have in view — ^your mother's peace of 
mind about you. Marian, will you remain 
in this house as its mistress-as my wife?" 
It had come at last, the golden chance I 
She knew that he understood she had ac- 
cepted him, and that was all. Mr. Cres- 
well went on rapturously, telling her how 
his love had grown as he had watched her 
beauty, her charming intelligence, her dis- 
cretion, and her worth ; how he had been 
airaid she might think he was too old for 
her; how she should prove the wannth 
of his affection and the depth of his grati- 
tude. All this he said, but she heard 
none of it. Her brain was running on 
her having at last achieved the position 
and the wealth so long a source of bitter 
misery and despair to her. The end was 
gained; now life would indeed be some- 
thing to her. 

When they reached the houee, Mr. 
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Creswell wanted to go with her at once 
to Mrs. Ashurst's room ; but Marian begged 
to be alone for a few moments, and parted 
with him at the door. As she passed 
through the hall she saw a letter lying on 
the table addressed to her. It was the 
letter from Walter Joyce. 



CHAPTER VI 



mabian's reply. 



Maeian held the letter in her band for a 
moment, irresolute whether to open it and 
read it at once, or to defer its perusal untü 
another opportunity, when her mind might 
be less perturbed, and the feeling of con- 
scious guilt then uppermost m her soul 
might have become quieted and soothed 
down. She was ftdly alive to the know- 
ledge that she had behaved with the 
blackest treachery to Walter Joyce, had 
dealt him the severest stab, the deadliest 
blow, of which she was capable, had — ^for 
the time at least — completely blackened 
bis future prospects ; and yet, although he 
had done nothing to deserve this base 
treatment— on the contrary, had been for 
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ever loyal and devoted to her under the 
most adverse circumstances — her feeling 
for him was not one of pity, of regret, or 
even of contempt, but of downright hatred. 
She knew that she had been seriously to 
blame in neglecting all correspondence 
with her lover of late, and she imagined 
that the letter, which she still held unopened 
in her hand, was doubtless one of remon- 
strance or complaint. He had no right 
now to address her after such fashion, or 
indeed after any fashion whatever. This 
last thought Struck her for an instant with 
a touch of tendemess, but she quickly put 
it aside as she thrust the letter into the 
bosom of her dress, and made her way to 
her mother's room. 

She found Mrs. Ashurst seated in the 
bay-window, at the little round table, on 
which lay her large-printed Bible, her 
bottle of smelling-salts, and her spectacle- 
case. Mrs. Ashurst had always been a 
small-framed, delicate-featured woman, but 
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in these last few months she seemed to 
have shrunk away almost to nothing. The 
light Steel frame of her spectacles looked 
disproportionately heavy on her thin nose, 
and her sunk pallid face, with the com- 
plexion ofthat dead white colour so often 
seen in old women, was almost lost in the 
plaits and frills of her neat cap. Though 
the day was fine and bright outside, the 
old lady evidently feit the cold ; she wore 
a thick twilled wooUen shawl thrown over 
her Shoulders, and her cosy arm-chair was 
in the füll view of the fire. She looked up 
as Marian entered, and, when she recog- 
nised the visitor, gave a little smile of wel- 
come, took off her spectacles, closed her 
book, and put up her face for her daughter's 
kiss. 

" What a long time you have been away, 
dear!" she said, in the softest little voice. 
" I thought you were never Coming back ! 
I was wondering what had become of you !" 

" Did you think Dr. Osborne had run 
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off with me in the four-wheeler, mother ?" 
Said Marian, smiling. "The knight and 
his means of flight are about equally ro- 
mantic! We're later than usual, dear, be- 
cause Hooton Church is closed for repairs, 
and weVe been to Helmingham !" 

"Yes, I know that; but Maude and 
Gertrude went to Helmingham too, didn't 
they ? And Fm sure IVe heard their voices 
abont the house this half-hour !" 

" There were all sorts of Helmingham 
people to speak to in the churchyard after 
Service— Mrs. Simmons, who is growing 
quite gray ; and old Mrs. Peak, whose feet 
are very bad again, so bad that she can 
hardly get about now, poor soul; and 
young Freeman and young Ball, who have 
taken Mr. Smyth's comchandlery business 
at Brocksopp, and go over there next week; 
and Sam Baker, who is very much grown, 
and of whom Mr. Benthall speaks very 
highly. Tliey all asked very kindly after 
you, mother!" 
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"Fm very much obliged to them, my 
dear. I sha'n't trouble them long, and — " 

"Now, don't you remember your pro- 
mise never to talk in that way again ?" 

" Well, my dear, I won't if you don't 
like it. As for myself — ^however, no mat- 
ter! And did you walk back with Mr. 
CresweU ?" 

" Yes, mother. Maude and Gertrude 
hurried on, and Mr. CresweU and I came 
leisurely after." 

"You'U become quite old-fashioned it 
youVe so much with Mr. Creswell, Marfan. 
Though why I say ^become,' Fm sure I 
don't know. YouVe always been old- 
fashioned from a child up." 

"And am likely to remain so, dear, to 
all appearances !" said Marfan, with a soft 
smile, bending down and kissing her mo- 
ther's forehead. "Have you taken your 
medicine? No! then let me give it to 

V 

you!" She went to a small cabinet, and 
brought out a tumbler and a spoon. 
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" Fm very glad you thought of the me- 
dicine, Marian," said the old lady; "not 
that it does me the least good, let Dr. 
Osbome say what he may, but because 
your fetching those things from that place 
reminded me of something I wanted to say 
to you. IVe been aU this morning— ever 
since I finished reading the Lessons — IVe 
been going through the furniture in that 
parlour of Mrs. Swainson's in my mind, 
and Pm perfectly certain there's nothing, 
not even a common cupboard, to lock up 
anything !" 

" Isn't there, mother ?" said Marian 
wearily. 

"Isn't there? No, indeed there is 
nothing, dear! Though you don't seem 
to think much about it, it's a very serious 
thing. Of course, one would keep the tea 
and sugar in the caddy, but there are many 
litüe odds and ends that ought to be locked 
up, and — are you listening to me, Marian?" 

" Yes, mother," she said, but her looks 
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belied her words. She was leaning against 
the mantelpiece, her head resting on her 
hand, and her thoughts were evidently far 
away. 

"I wonder you had not noticed that, 
Marian, when we went over the lodgings," 
pursued Mrs. Ashurst. " You're generaUy 
such a one to notice these kind of thinga, 
and IVe been used to depend upon you, so 
that I think nothing about them. What 
shall we do about that? I suppose Mrs. 
Swainson would not be inclined to buy a 
cabinet — a second-hand one would do per- 
fectly— " 

"I don't think we need go into the 
question. We shall never go to Mrs. 
Swainaon'slodgings!" 

" No ? What shall we do, then ?" 

" Remain here !" 

" Well, my dear," said the old lady, " if 
you change your plans so often, how am 
I possibly to know where we're going, or 
what we're going to do ? Not that I want 
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to be consulted, but I really might as well 
be a chair or a table for the manner in 
wbicli I'm treated. I thought you said, 
not more than a fortnight ago, that it was 
impossible we could stop here any longer?" 

" So I did, motber; but circumstances 
have changed since then. This moming, 
as we walked from church, Mr. Creswell 
asked me to become Ms wife." 

" His wife ! Mr. Creswell ! you to— and 
you accepted him ?" 

"Idid!" 

The old lady feil back in her chair, her 
eyes closed, her hands fluttering nervoudy 
before her. Marian ran to her mother and 
kndt by her side, but Mrs. Ashurst re- 
vived almost immediately — revived suf- 
fidently to place her band round her 
daughter s neck and to whisper in her ear, 
"Formysake?" 

"I don't understand you, dearest mo- 
ther.'' 

" For my sake ? YouVe done this for 
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my sake! that I may be comfortable and 
happy for the rest of my life, that I may 
have these things, luxuries"— pointing with 
her hand round the room. " You've sacri- 
ficed yourself! It must not be; listen, 
Marian — ^it must not be !" 

" Darling mother, you're all wrong, in- 
deed you are — you're quite mistaken." 

" Marian, it must not be ! I'm a weakly 
woman, I know, but what answer should I 
make to your dear father when I meet him 
again — soon now, very soon, please God ! — 
if I permitted this thing ? What would he 
say if he leamed that I was selfish enough 
to permit you to sacrifice yourself, you whom 
he so worshipped, to become the wife of an 
old man, in order that I might profit by it? 
What would he think of Mr. Creswell, 
who pretended to be his Mend, and who 
would — " 

" Mother, dearest mother, you must not 
speak against Mr. Creswell, please ! Recol- 
lect he is to be my husband !" 
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" Very well, my dear," said the old 
lady quietly, " I'll ask you one question, 
and after that you'll never hear me opcn 
my Ups on the matter. Do you love Mr. 
Creswell ?" 

"Yes, mother." 

"Better than any other man living?" 

"Ye-yes, mother." She hesitated for 
an instant, but the answer came round and 
firm at last. 

" You swear that to me ?" 

"Yes, mother." ' 

" That's enough, my dear ! I shall be 
ready to face your father now." Mrs. 
Ashurst then removed her arm from her 
daughter's neck and lay back in her chair. 
After a minute or two she told Marfan she 
had heard the luncheon-gong sound, and 
that she would prefer being left alone for a 
little. When Marfan came up to kiss her 
before leaving the room, the little old lady's 
white face became suffused with a glow of 
colour, and the voice in which she prayed 
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God bless her child, and keep her happy 
throughout her life, was broken with emo- 
tion, and weaker and fainter than ever. 

When she was alone Mrs. Ashurst pon- 
dered long and earnestly over what she had 
just heard. Of course, the question of 
Marian's future — ^and to her parents as well 
as herseif the future of every girl means 
her marriage — ^had been often thought of 
by her mother. She and her dead husband 
had talked of it in the suramer evenings 
after supper and before retiring to rest, the 
only time which the school-work left for 
James Ashurst to devote to himself, and 
even then he was generally rather fatigued 
with past, or preoccupied with growing 
work. It was very general, the talk be- 
tween them, and prineipaUy carried on by 
Mrs. Ashurst ; she had wondered when 
Marfan would marry, and whom; she had 
gone through the list of eligible young men 
in the neighbourhood, and had speculated 
on their incomes and their chances of being 
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thrown with Marian in such little Company 
as they kept. She had wondered how they 
at home would be able to get on without 
her ; whether she herseif would be able to 
undertake the domestic superintendence, 
as she had done in the old days before 
Marian was of an age to be useful; whether 
Marian would not settle somewhere near, 
where she might stiU take an interest in 
her old work, and many other odd and 
profitless speculations, to which the dominie 
would give an affirmative or negative grünt 
or comment, wondering all the while how 
he was to meet that acceptance which he 
had given to Barlow, and which became 
due on the twenty-seventh, or whether his 
old College chum Smith, now a flourishing 
physician in Cheltenham, would lend him 
the fifty pounds for which he had made so 
earnest an appeal. ßut all this seemed 
years ago to Mrs. Ashurst as she thought 
of it. For many months before her hus- 
band's death the subject had not been 
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mooted between them ; the cold calm ex- 
temal impassibility, and the firm detenni- 
nation of Marianus character, seemed to her 
mother to mark her for one ofthose women 
destined by nature to be single, and there- 
fore somewhat fitted for the condition. A 
weak woman herseif, and with scarcely any 
perception of character, believing that nearly 
all women were made in the same mould 
and after the same type, Mrs. Ashurst could 
not understand the existence of the volcano 
under the placid surface. Only gushing, 
giggling, blushing girls fulfilled her idea of 
loving women, or women lovable by men. 
Marfan was so "odd," and "stränge," so 
determined, so strong-minded, that she 
never seemed to think of love-making, nor 
indeed, her mother thought, had she been 
ever so much that way disposed would she 
have had any time for it. 

And now Marfan was going to be mar- 
rfed ! Years roUed away, and the old 
lady saw herseif in the same condition. 
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but how differenüy circumstanced ! Her 
James was young and strong and hand- 
some. How splendid he looked in his 
flannel boating-dress, when he came to 
spend a hurried holiday at her father's 
river-side cottage! How all the people in 
the church admired him on their wedding- 
day! It was impossible that Marfan could 
love this man, who was quite old enough 
to be her father, — love him, that is, in the 
proper way, in the way that a husband 
should be loved. She could look up to 
him, and respect and reverence him, and 
so on ; but that was not the way in which 
she had loved her James. She had not 
the least respect for him, but used to laugh 
at him for his awkwardness, and great 
strong clumsy ways, never knowing what 
to do with his long legs and his great feet, 
and used to call him "a great goose;" 
she recollected that, and the recollection 
brought the colour to her face, and made 
her smile in spite of herseif. Marfan could 
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never call Mr. Creswell *'a great goose," 
could never think of him so familiarly, no 
matter how long they might be married. 
What could have brought it about ? She 
had very good eyes, she thought, and yet 
she had never suspected Mr. Creswell of 
any partiality for Marian; any, at least, 
beyond that which a man in bis position 
and of his age might be expected to feel 
for a bright intelligent girl with whom he 
was thrown into frequent contact. And as 
for Marian, it was the last thing she should 
have expected of her. If she were to think 
of marriage, which Mrs. Ashurst never con- 
templated, she wotild not have suflfered 
herseif to be thrown away on a man so 
much older than herseif; she would have 
looked for someone whom she could love 
No ; it was what had first Struck her, and 
the more she thought about it the more 
convinced she grew. Marian had sacrificed 
herseif on the shrme of filial duty; she had 
accepted the position of Mr. CresweU's wife 
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in Order that her mother might be able to 
continue in the house where all possible 
comforts and luxuries were at her com- 
mand. It was a good motive, a noble 
aflfectionate resolve, but it would never 
tum out well, she was sure of that. There 
had been a baronet once under James's 
tuition — ^what was his name? Attride, Sir 
Joseph Attride, a young man of rather 
weak intellect — ^who had been sent by his 
friends to be what James caUed " coached 
for something," and who had a very large 
fortune ; why did not Marfan take him, 
or Mr. Lawrence, the müler and church- 
warden, who was very rieh, and toot so 
much snuff? Either of them would have 
been much more suited to her than Mr. 
CresweU. And so the old lady sat — chew- 
ing the cud of sweet and bitter fancy, but 
always Coming back to her proposition that 
Mariau had sacrificed herseif for her mo- 
ther s sake — ^throughout the afternoon. 
When Marian left her mother slie did not 
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take the hint about the luncheon - gong — 
the pretence under which Mrs. Ashurst had 
asked to be left to herseif. She knew that 
if her absence from the table were re- 
marked, it would be attributed to the fact 
of hei* being engaged in attendance on her 
mother. She knew further that Mr. Cres- 
well wonld not expect to see her just then, 
and she calculated on having two or three 
hours to herseif free from all Interruption. 
So she went straight to her own room, 
turned the key in the lock, sat herseif down 
in a low chair opposite the fire — ^fires are 
kept constantly alive in that north-midland 
county, where coals are cheap, and the 
clay soll cold and damp — took Walter 
Joyce's letter from the bosom of her dress, 
opened, and began to read it. It was a 
task-work which she had to go through, 
and she nerved herseif as for a task-work. 
Her face was cold and composed, her lower 
jaw set and rigid. As she read on the 
rigidity of her muscles seemed to increase. 
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She uttered do sound, but read carefuUy 
every word. A slight expression of scom 
crossed her face for a moment at Walter's 
insisting on the necessity of their good 
faith towards each other, but the next in- 
stant it vanished, and the set rigidity re- 
turned — ^retumed but to be equally fleet- 
ing, to be swept away in a storm of weep- 
ing, in a hurricane of tears, in a wild out- 
burst of genuine womanly feeling, showing 
itself in heaving bosom, in tear-blistered 
face, in passionate rocking to and fro, in 
frenzied claspings of the hands and tossing 
of the head, and in low moaning cries of, 
" O, my love ! my love !" 

It was the perusal of the end of Joyce's 
letter that had brought Marfan Ashurst into 
this State ; it was the realisation of the joy 
which, in his utter devotion to her, must have 
fiUed his heart as he was enabled to oflfer to 
sharewhat he imagined great prosperity with 
her, that wrung her conscience and showed 
her treatment of him in its worst light. It 
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was of her alone that he thought when 
this offer was made to him. He spoke of 
it simply as a means to an end — ^that end 
their mamage and the comfort of her mo- 
ther, whose bürden he also proposed to 
undertake. He said nothing of what hard 
work, what hitherto unaceustomed respon- 
sibility, it would entail upon him; he 
thought but of the peace of mind, the 
freedom from worry, the happiness which 
he imagined it would bring to her. How 
noble he was ! how selfless and single- 
minded ! This was a man to live and die 
for and with indeedl Was it too late? 
Should she go bravely and teil Mr. Cres- 
well all? He was sensible and kind-hearted, 
would see the position, and appreciate her 
motives, though the blow would be a 
heavy one for him. He would let her 
retract her consent, he would — Impos- 
sible ! It might have been possible if she 
had read the letter before she had told her 
mother of Mr. Creswell's proposal, but now 
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impossible. Even to her motlier she could 
not lay bare the secrets of her heart, dis- 
close the slavery in which she was held by 
that one ruling passion under whose con- 
trol she had broken her own plighted word, 
and run the risk of breaking one of the 
truest and noblest hearts that ever beat 

No ; she coidd not do that. She was 
growing calmer now ; her tears had ceased 
to flow, and she was Walking about the room, 
thinking the matter out No ; even sup- 
pose — well, this proposal had not been 
made: it would have been impossible to 
move Mrs. Ashurst in her then State to 
Berlin, and she could not have gone with- 
out her ; so that Walter must either have 
gone alone, or the marriage must have 
been deferred. And then the income — 
four hundred a-year. It was very good, 
no doubt, in comparison to what they had 
been existing on since papa's death — ^very 
superior to anything they could have ex- 
pected, quite a sufficiency for one or two 
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young people to begin life upon; but for 
three, and the third one an invalid, in a 
foreign country ? No ; it was quite im- 
possible. Marian looked round the room 
as she said these words ; her eyes lighted 
on the bright furniture, the pretty prints 
that adomed the walls, the elegant Orna- 
ments and nick-nacks scattered about, the 
hundred evidences of wealth and taste which 
were henceforth to be at her entire com- 
mand, and repeated, "Quite impossible !'' 
more decisively than before. By this time 
she was quite herseif again, had removed 
every trace of her recent discomposure, and 
had made up her mind definitively as to her 
future. Only one thing troubled her, — 
what should be her immediate treatment of 
Walter Joyce? Should she ignore the 
receipt of his letter, leave it unanswered, 
take the chance of his understanding from 
her silence that all was over between them? 
Or should she write to him, telling him 
exactly what had happened — ^putting it, of 
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course, in the least objectionable way for 
herself ? Or should she temporise, giving 
her mother's delicate State of health and 
impossibility of removal abroad as the 
ground of her declining to be married at 
once, as he required, and beginning by 
various hints, which she thought she could 
manage cleverly enough, to pave the way 
for the announcement, to be delayed as long 
as practicable, that their engagement was 
over, and that she was going to marry 
someone eise? At first she was strongly 
inclined to act upon the last of these three 
motives, thinking that it would be easier to 
screen herself, or at all events to bear the 
brunt of Joyce's angerwhen he was abroad. 
But after a little consideration, a better 
spirit came over her. She had to do what 
was a bad thing at best ; she would do it 
in the least offensive manner possible, — she 
would write to him. 

She sat down at the little ink-bespat- 
tered, old-fashioned writing-desk which she 
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had had for so many years, on which she 
had written so often to her lover, and 
which contained a little packet of his let- 
ters, breathing of hope and trust and 
deep-rooted affection in every line, and 
wrote : 

" WoolgreaveSy Sunday. 

" My DBAR Walter, — I have something 
to teil you which you must know at once. 
1 can approach the subject in no round- 
about fashion, because I know it will cause 
you a great shock, and it is better for you 
to know it at once. I do not pretend to 
any doubt about the pain and grief which 
I am sure it will cause you. I will teil 
you my reasons for the step I am about to 
take when I teil you what I have already 
done. Walter, I have broken my engage- 
ment with you. I have promised to marry 
Mr. Creswell. 

" I write this to you at once, almost di- 
rectly after he proposed to me, and I have 
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accepted him. Does it seem harsh and 
coarse in me to announce this to you so 
immediately? Believe me, the announce- 
ment is made from far different motives. 
I could not bear to be deceiving you. You 
will sneer at this, and say I have been de- 
ceiving you all along ; I swear I have not. 
You wUl thirik that the very silence for 
which you reproached me in the letter just 
reeeived has been owing to my dislike to 
teil you of the change in afiairs. I swear 
it hafi not. I had no idea untü this mom- 
ing that Mr. Creswell liked me in any espe- 
cial way; certainly none that he would 
ever ask me to become his wife. 

"When he asked me, I had not had 
your letter. If I had, it would have made 
no difference in the answer I made to Mr. 
Creswell, but it deepens the pain with 
which I now write to you, showing me as 
it does, to an extent which I did not before 
quite realise, the störe which you set by 
what is now lost to us for ever. I do not 
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say this in excuse of myself or my deeds ; 
I have no excuse to make. I have tried, 
and tried hard, to live in the position of 
life in which I have been placed. I have 
struggled with poverty, and tried to face 
the future — which would have been worse 
than poverty, penury, misery, want per- 
haps — with calmness. I have failed. I 
cannot help it, it is my nature to love 
money and all that money brings, to love 
comforts and luxuries, to shrink from pri- 
vation. Had I gone straight from my fa- 
ther's deathbed to your house as your wife, 
I might perhaps have battled on ; but we 
came here, and — I cannot go back. You 
will be far happier without me when your 
first shock is over. I should have been an 
impossible wife for a poor man, I know I 
should — complaining, peevish, irritable; 
ever repining at my poverty, ever envying 
the wealth of others. You are better with- 
out me, Walter, you are indeed! Our 
ways of life will be very different, and we 
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shall never come across each other in any 
probability. If we should, I hope we shall 
meet as friends. I am sure it will not be 
very long before you recognise the wisdom 
of the course I am now taking, and are 
grateful to me for having taken it. You 
are füll of talent, which you will now 
doubtless turn to good account, and of 
worthy aspirations, which you will find 
someone to sympathise with, and share the 
upward career which I am sure is before 
you. I thought I could have done as 
much at one time, but I know now that 
I could not, and I should be only acting 
basely and wickedly towards you, though 
you will not think it more basely and 
wickedly than I am now acting with you, 
if I had gone on pretending that I could, 
and had burdened you for life with a soured 
and discontented woman. I have no more 
to say. Marian." 

" You do not repent of what you said 
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to me this moming, Marfan?" seid Mr. 
Creswell in a whisper, as he took her in 
to dinner. 

" On the contraiy," she replied in the 
same tone, " I am too happy to have been 
able to gratify you by saying it." 

" What has happened with Miss A. ?" 
whispered Gertrude to Maude, at the same 
time ; " I don't like the look in her eyes." 

And certainly they did look triumph- 
ant, almost insolently so, when their glances 
feil on the girls. 



CHAPTER VII. 

DURING THE INTERVAL. 

Saturday morning, the day affcer that on 
which Joyce had sent off the eventful letter 
to Marian. Twelve o'clock, and no appear- 
ance as yet of Lady Caroline Mansergh, 
who had sent word that she had a slight 
headache, and would take her breakfast in 
her room. Lady Hetherington hated people 
having breakfast in their rooms : it did not, 
of course, inconvenience her in the least; 
she herseif was never particularly lively in 
the moming, and spoke very Httle, and dis- 
liked being spoken to, so that it was not 
the loss of companionship that she re- 
gretted ; it was merely what people called 
a " fad" of hers, that the household gene- 
rally should assemble at the breakfast-table. 
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and she was annoyed when anything oc- 
curred to prevent it. 

Her ladyship was generally out of temper 
that moming, several things having con- 
spired to disturb her equanimity. They 
were about to move the establishment to 
London, which was always a sore trial for 
her at the best of times ; but now that they 
were going up before Easter, it was spe- 
cially hard to bear. She had told Lord 
Hetherington, as she pathetically narrated 
both orally and by letter to all her Mends, 
that it was useless their going to Hethering- 
ton House at that time of the year, when 
they would find no one in town but mem- 
bers' wives who have come up for the 
Session, and the wretched people who live 
there all their lives ; there wouldn't be a 
soul they knew, and the draughts at Hether- 
ington House were perfectly awful; and 
yet Lord Hetherington would go; she could 
not imagine what had come to him. The 
last morning's post had brought her a letter 
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from her milliner, asking for money ; and 
even the greatest ladies sometimes not 
merely dislike being asked for money, but 
have difficulty in finding it ; and the 
countess's stock of ready cash happened to 
be very low at that moment. And the new 
housekeeper who had come from Lady 
Rundell Glasse's, and who was so highly 
recommended, had turned out a complete 
failure, and must be got rid of before they 
go to town ; and old Mrs. Mason, the town 
housekeeper, must be telegraphed to to 
look out for someone eise ; and altogether 
her ladyship was thoroughly upset, and, 
wanting someone to vent her ill-humour 
on, and having lost her judgment as well 
as her temper, thought she would find that 
someone in Lady Caroline. So, when 
twelve o'clock arrived, and her sister-in-law 
had not put in an appearance, the countess 
went to her room, entered upon her knock, 
and found Lady Caroline buried in a huge 
chair in front of the fire reading a book. 
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while her maid was combing her hair. 
There was scarcely BXiythmg which Lady 
Caroline liked better than having her hair 
combed — ^iiot dressed, that she hated — but 
quietly combed and brushed altemately. 
She ahnost purred under the Sensation, like 
a cat whose für is smoothed the right way ; 
it was pleasant, it was refreshing, it soothed 
her, and put her on good terms with the 
World; so that when she looked np and saw 
Lady Hetherington, to whom she was not 
very partial, she received her with a smile, 
and expressed her delight at the visit 

" It is really immensely good of you to 
come and see me, Margaret, especially 
when I know you're not fond of taking 
trouble in a general way," she said, put- 
ting her book on to her lap and looking 
up languidly. 

" They told me you were ill, or I don't 
know that I should have come," retorted 
Lady Hetherington with some asperity. 

" Ah, that was quite right of them ; I 
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told them to say that. — You can go, 
Phillips" — to the inaid — "I'll ring when I 
want you. — I don't suppose there's any 
härm in sending mendacious messages by 
the servants; do you? It would be far 
more demoralising to them if one were to 
teil the truth and say one was lazy, and 
that kind ofthing, because it would provoke 
their contempt instead of their pity, and 
fiU them with horrible revolutionary ideas 
that theije was no reason why they shouldn't 
be lazy as well as we, and all sorts of dread- 
ful things." 

" If I had thought it was mere laziness 
that kept you to your room this morning, 
Caroline, I think my dislike ^of taking 
trouble in a general way' would have in- 
fluenced me in this particular instance, and 
saved you the bore of my interrupting 
you." 

"That 's where you're so ungenerous, 
Margaret. Not the smaUest bore in the 
World; the stupidity of this book, and 
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Phillips's action with the hair-brush com- 
bined, were sending me off to sleep, and 
you interfered at an opportune moment 
to rescue me. How is West this morn- 
ing ?" 

'" Very much as he was last night. In- 
tent on distinguishing himself on this — 
what do you call it ? — Irrigation scheme." 

'' O dear, still harping on those Channels 
and pipes, and all the rest of it ! Poor Mr. 
Joyce ! there is plenty of work in störe for 
hira, poor fellow." 

" Dreadful, will it not be, for that charm- 
ing young man to be compelled to work to 
earn his wages?" said Lady Hetherington 
with a sneer. 

Lady Caroline looked up, half astonished, 
half defiant. ' • Salary, not wages, Margaret, " 
she said, after a moment's pause. 

"Salary, then," said her ladyship 
shortly ; " it's all the same thing." 

"No, dear, it isn't. Salary isn't wages ; 
just as the pin-money which West allows 
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you isn't hire. You see the difference, 
dear?" 

" I see that you re making a perfect fool 
of yourself with regard to this man !" ex- 
claimed Lady Hetherington, thoroughly 
roused. 

" What man ?" asked Lady Caroline in 
all apparent simplicity. 

"What man? Why, this Mr. Joyce! 
And I think, Caroline, that if you choose to 
forget your own position, you ought to 
think of US, and have some little regard for 
decency ; at all events, so long as you're 
staying in our house 1" 

"All right, dear," said Lady Caroline 
with perfect coolness. " I'm sorry that my 
conduct gives you offence, but the remedy 
is easy. 111 teil West how you feel about 
it at luncheon, and I'll leave your house 
before dinner !" 

A home-thrust, as Lady Caroline well 
knew. The only time that Lord Hethering- 
ton during his life had managed to pluck 
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up a spirit was on the occasion of some real 
or fancied slight offered by his wife to his 
sister. Tail-lashings and roarings, and a 
display of fangs are expected from the 
tiger, if, as the poet finely puts it, " it is 
his nature to." But when the mild and 
inoffensive sheep paws the ground, and 
makes ready for an onslaught with his 
head, it is the more terrible because it is 
so unexpected. Lord Hetherington's asser- 
tion of his dignity and his rights on the 
one occasion in question was so tremendous 
that her ladyship never forgot it, and she 
was extremely unwiUing to go through such 
another scene. So her manner was con- 
siderably modified, and her voice consider- 
ably lowered in tone as she said : 

" No, but really, Caroline, you provoke 
me into saying things which you know I 
don't mean. You are so thoughtless and 
headstrong— " 

"I never was cooler or cahner in my 
life I You complain of my conduct in your 
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house. It would be utterly beneath me to 
defend that conduct, it requires no defence, 
so I take the only alternative left, and quit 
your house." 

" No ; but, Caroline, can't you see — " 
"I can see this, Lady Hetherington, 
and I shall mention it once for all. You 
have never treated that gentleman, Mr. 
Joyce, as he ought to be treated. He is a 
gentleman, in mind and thought and educa- 
tion, and he comes here and does for poor 
dear stupid West what West is totally un- 
able to do himself, and yet is most anxious 
to have the credit of. The position which 
Mr. Joyce holds is a most delicate one, one 
which he fiUs most delicately, but one 
which any man with a less acute sense of 
honour and right might use to his own ad- 
vantage, and to bring ridicule on his em- 
ployer. Don't fancy I'm hard on dear old 
West in saying this ; if he's your husband 
he's my brother, and you can't be more 
jealous of his name than I am. But it's 
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best to be plainspoken about the matter 
now, it may save some serious difficulties 
hereafter. And how do you treat this 
gentleman? Until I spoke to you some 
months since you ignored bis presence; 
although he was domesticated in your 
house you scarcely knew bis personal ap- 
pearance. Since then you bow, and give 
bim an occasional word, but youVe not 
half so polit€ to him as you are to the 
quadrille-bandsman when he is in much 
request, or to the Bond-street librarian 
when Stalls for some particular Performance 
are scarce. I am different; I am sick to 
death of ' us' and ' our set,' and our insipid 
fade ways, and our frightful convention- 
ality and awful dulness! Our men are 
even more odious than our women, and 
that's saying a good deal ; their conversa- 
tion varies between insolence and inanity, 
and as they dare not talk the first to me, 
they're compelled to fall back on the 
second. When I meet this gentleman, I 
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find him perfectly well-bred, perfectly at 
his ease, with a modest assurance which 
is totally different from the billiard-table 
swagger of the men of the day ; perfectly 
respectful, füll of talk on interesting topics, 
never for an instant pressing himself un- 
duly forward, or forgetting that he is what 
he is — a gentleman ! I find a charm in his 
Society; I acknowledge it; I have never 
sought to disguise it. The fact that he 
saved my life at the hazard of -his own 
does not tend to depreciate him in my 
eyes. And then, because I like him and 
have the honesty to say so, I am bid to 
' think of my relations, and ' have regard 
for decency !' A little too much, upon my 
Word!" 

People used to admire Lady Carolines 
flashing eyes, but her sister-in-law had 
never seen them flash so brilliantly before, 
nor had her voice, even when singing its 
best, ever rung so keenly clear. For once 
in her life, Lady Hetherington was com- 
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pletely put down and extinguislied; she 
muttered something about "not having 
meant anjrthing," as she made her way to 
the door, and immediately afterwards she 
disappeared. 

"Thatwoman is quite too rude!"said 
Lady Caroline to hersel^ ringing the bell 
as soon as the door closed behind her 
sister-in-law. "If she thinks to try her 
tempers on me, she will find herseif hor- 
ribly mistaken. One sufiferer is quite 
enough in a family, and poor West must 
have the entire monopoly of my lady's 
airs! — ^Now, Phillips, please to go on brush- 
ing my hair I" 

Meantime, the cause of all this commo- 
tion and outbreak between these two ladies, 
Walter Joyce, utterly unconscious of the 
excitement he was creating, was pursuing 
the even tenor of his way as calmly as the 
novel circumstances of his position would 
admit. Of course, with the chance of an 
entire change in his life hanging over him 
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— B, change involving marriage, residence 
in a foreign country, and an occupation 
which was almost entirely stränge to him 
— ^it was not possible for him to apply 
bis mind unreservedly to the work before 
him. Marianus face would keep floating 
before him instead of the lovely counte- 
nance of Eleanor de Sackville, erst maid- 
of-honour to Queen Elizabeth, who had 
this in common with Marmion's friend, 
Lady Heron, that fame "whispered light 
tales" of her. Instead of Westhope, as it 
was in the old days, with its fosse, draw- 
bridge, portcullis, ramparts, and all the 
mediaBvalisms which it was in duty bound 
to have, Walter's fancy was endeavouring 
to realise to itself the modern city of 
Berlin, on the river Spree, while his brain 
was busied in conjecturing the nature of 
his forthcoming duties, and in wondering 
whether he possessed the requisite ability 
for executing them. YesI he could get 
through them, and not merely that, but 
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do them well, do anything well with 
Marian by his side. Brightened in every 
possible way by the prospect before hiin, 
better even in health and certainly in 
spirits, he looked back with wonder on his 
past few months' career ; he could not un- 
derstand how he had been so calm, so un- 
expectant, so unimpassioned. He could 
not understand how the only real hopes 
and fears of his life, those with which 
Marian was connected, had fallen into a 
kind of quiescent State, which he had borne 
with and accepted. He could not under- 
stand that now, when the hopes had been 
aroused and sent springing within hun, 
and the fears had been banished, at least 
for a while. For a while ? — for ever ! The 
mere existence of any fear was an injustice 
to Marian. She had been true and stead- 
fast, and good and loving. She had 
proved it nobly enough. The one weak- 
ness which formed part of her character, 
an inability to contend with poverty — 
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a venial failing enough, Walter Joyce 
thought, especially in a girl who must 
have known, more particularly in one 
notable instance, the sad results of want 
of means — would never now be tried. 
There would be no need for her to 
struggle, no necessity for pinching and 
screwing. Accustomed since bis childhood 
to live on the poorest pittance, Joyce 
looked at the salary now offered to bim as 
real wealth, position-giving, and command- 
ing all comforts, if not luxuries. The 
thought of this, and the knowledge that 
she would be able to take her mother with 
her to share her new home, would give 
Marfan the greatest pleasure. He pic- 
tured her in that new home, bright, sunny, 
and cheerful; the look of care and anxi- 
ety, the two dcep brow-lines which her 
face had worn during the last year of 
their residence at Helmingham quite ob- 
literated ; the old, cheerful, ringing tone 
restored to her voice, and the eamest 
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öteadfast loving gaze in her quiet eyes; 
and the thought almost unmanned him. 
He pulled out his watch-chain, took from 
it the locket containing Marian's portrait 
(but a very poor specimen of photography, 
taken by an "arteeste" who had visited 
Helmingham in a green van on wheels, 
and who both orally and in his printed 
bills laid immense stress on the fact that not 
merely the portrait, but a frame and hook to 
hang it up by, were in certain cases " given 
in"), and kissed it tenderly. " In a very Ut- 
ile time now, my darling !" he murmured — 
" in a very little time we shall be happy." 

Pondering on his Coming meeting with 
Marian actively suggested the thought of 
the severance of existing ties, and the 
parting with the people with whom he 
was then domesticated. He had been very 
happy, he thought, all things considered. 
He was in a bright pleasant mood, and 
thus indisposed to think harshly of any- 
thing, even of Lady Hetherington's occa- 
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sional fits of temper or insolence. Cer- 
tainly Lady Hetherington had always 
treated him with perfect courtesy, and 
since the great day of the ice-accident had 
evinced towards him a marked partiality. 
As for Lady Caroline — he did not know 
why his cheek should flush as he thought 
of her, he feit it flush, but he did not 
know why — ^as for Lady Caroline, she had 
been a true friend, nothing could exceed 
the kindness which she had shown him 
from the day of his arrival among the 
family, and he should always think of her 
with interest and regard. It was clearly 
his duty to teil Lord Hetherington of the 
offer he had received, and of the chance 
of his leaving his secretaryship. Or, as 
Lord Hetherington was scarcely a man of 
business, and as Lady Hetherington cared 
but little about such matters, and might 
not be pleased at having them thrust 
under her notice, it would be better to 
mention it to Lady Caroline. She would 
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be most interested, and, he thought, with 
the flush again rising in his face, most 
annoyed at the news; though he feit sure 
that it was plainly a rise in life for him, 
and his proper course to pursue, and would 
eventually give her pleasure. He would 
not wait for the receipt of Marian's reply, 
there was no need for that, his bounding 
heart told him, but he would take the first 
opportunity that offered of teUing Lady 
Caroline how matters stood, and asking 
her advice as to how he should mention 
the fact to her brother. That opportunity 
came speedily. As Joyce was sitting in 
the library, his desk an Island in a sea of 
deeds and papers and pedigrees, memorials 
of bygone Wests, his pen idly resting in 
his hand, his eyes looking steadfastly at 
nothing, and his brains busy with the 
future, the door opened, and Lady Caro- 
line entered. Joyce looked up, and for 
the third time within an hour the flush 
mounted to his face. 
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"Fm very sorry to disturb you, Mr. 
Joyce," Said her ladyship, " but I have two 
or three notes for to-night's post, and the 
house is so upset with this Coming depar- 
ture for London, that there's not a quiet 
place where one can write a line but here. 
m set down at West's writing-table and 
be as mute as a mouse." 

"There's no occasion for silence, Lady 
Caroline," replied Joyce. " I am not spe- 
cially busy just now, and indeed I was 
going to ask the favour of a little conver- 
sation with you." 

" Conversation with me?" And Lady 
Caroline's voice, unconsciously perhaps, 
became a little harder, her manner a little 
less familiär as she spoke. 

"With you, if you please. I have some 
news to teil, and some advice to ask." 

" I'm sure I shall be delighted to hear 
the first and to give the second — that is, 
if advice from me would be of any use to 
you, which I very much doubt." Neither 
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voice nor manner were in the least relaxed, 
and Lady Caroline's face was very pale, 
and rather hard and stem. "However," 
she added, after a momenf s pause, finding 
he did not speak, and in a different tone, 
"under present circumstances I ought to 
feel very little compunction in disturbing 
you, for you go to town on Wednesday, 
and you know you prophesied for yourself 
the strictest seclusion when once you ar- 
rived at Hetherington House." 

"That is the very matter on which I 
wanted to speak to you, Lady Caroline !" 

"Indeed!" said Lady Caroline, with a 
rather disappointed air. 

"I don't suppose that I shall ever set 
foot inside Hetherington House." 

" Why, you don't mean to say you 
have gone back to that originally prepos- 
terous notion of remaining here after we 
have all gone? Do you remember the 
man who was going to play Othello and 
blacked himself all over, Mr. Joyce ? There 
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is such a thing as overdoing one's devo- 
tion to one's duty; or rather, what one 
imagines one's duty." 

"No, I certainly do not intend to re- 
main at Westhope." 

" You are pleased to speak in enigmas, 
to-day, Mr. Joyce, and as I am horridly 
stupid at such things, and never guessed 
one of them in my life, I must be content 
to wait until you are further pleased to ex- 
plain." There was an impertinence about 
her ladyship sometimes in look and tone 
which became her immensely, and was ex- 
traordinarily provoking. 

" Seriously, then, Lady Caroline, I am 
thinking of leaving my present occupa- 
tion— " 

" Of leaving us — ^I mean Lord Hether- 
ington ?" interrupted Lady Caroline. 

" Yes. Not that I am not, as I ought 
to be, thoroughly grateful to his lordship 
and to everybody of his family for their 
kindness and consideration to me, but the 
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fact is that I have received an offer of 
employment which, perhaps, will suit me 
better, and — " 

"You would be very foolish not to 
avail yourself of it, then, Mr. Joyce," again 
interrupted Lady Caroline, the chilling 
tone Coming back to her voice and the 
Stern look to her face. 

"Will you kindly hear me out?" said 
Joyce. "I am not exaggerating when I 
say that I am so grateful for all the kind- 
ness which I have received in this house, 
that nothing would tempt me to leave it 
that did not give me the chance of being 
enabled to gratify the one wish of mj life. 
The offer which has been made to me will, 
I think, do this. You have been good 
enough, Lady Caroline, to adniit me to 
sufficient intimacy to talk of my private 
affairs, and when 1 mention the one wish 
of my life, you will know that I mean my 
marriage with Miss Ashurst." 

"Certainly," said Lady Caroline, füll 
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of attention ; " and the proposition which 
is under your consideration — or, rather, 
which I suppose you have accepted — ^will 
enable you to carry out this plan ?" 

" It will. There shall be no disguise 
with you. I am offered the post of Berlin 
correspondent to a London newspaper. 
The salary would not be considered large 
by you, or anyone of your — You know 
what I mean," he said, in answer to an 
impatient movement of her head. " But it 
is sufficient to enable me to offer Marian 
the comforts which she ought to have, and 
to receive her mother to live with us." 

"That will be very nice — very nice 
indeed," said Lady Caroline reflectively 
" Fm sure I congratulate you very heartily, 
Mr. Joyce — very heartily. I think you 
said, when that man — ^what's his name? 
— ^Lord Hetherington's agent — said some- 
thing about a boy whom you knew being 
killed — I think you said you had not 
heard £pom Miss Ashurst for some time." 
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" Yes ; I did say so." 

" Have you heard since ?" 

" No, I have not. But I can perfectly 
understand her silence, and you would if 
you knew her. Harlan is one o£ those 
persons who, on occasions like this — of 
illness and death, I mean — are the main- 
stay of the place wherever they may 
happen to be, and have to take the whole 
bürden of management on to their own 
Shoulders." 

" Of course — certainly — no doubt," said 
Lady Caroline. " And she has not written 
since the boy's death ?" 

'^No, not since." 

" It must have been a sad blow for the 
old father to bear. I don't know why I 
call him old, though. What age is he ?" 

"Mr. Creswell? About fifty-five, I 
should think." 

" Ah, poor man ! poor man !" said Lady 
Caroline, with much greater expression of 
pity for Mr. Creswell than when she first 
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heard of Tom's death. " You have written 
to Miss Ashurst, informing her of this pro- 
position, you say, Mr. Joyce ?" 

" Yes, I wrote directly the offer assumed 
a tangible form." 

"And as yet you have not had her 
reply?" 

" No ; there has not been time. I only 
wrote yesterday ; she will not get the letter 
until to-morrow." 

" True, a two days' post from here to — 
where she is staying. Then you will look 
for her answer on Wednesday. Are you 
entirely depending on Miss Ashurst's re- 
ply?" 

" I scarcely understand you, Lady Ca- 
roline." 

" I mean, you are waiting until you 
hear from Miss Ashurst before you send 
your acceptance of this offer? Exactly 
sol But — ^suppose Miss Ashurst thought 
it unadvisable for her to leave this place 
where she is staying just now — " 
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" That is an impossible supposition." 

"Well, then, put it that her mother's 
health — which you told me was ailing — 
was such as to prevent her from under- 
taking so long and serious a joumey, and 
that she thought it her duty to remain by 
her mother — " 

" ' Forsaking all other, and cleaving only 
unto him,' " quoted Joyce with gravity. 

"Yes, yes, my dear Mr. Joyce, very 
proper ; but not the way of the world now- 
adays; besides, Fm sure you would not 
be selfish enough to have the old lady left 
behind amongst strangers. However, grant 
it hypothetically — ^would you still take up 
this appointment ?" 

" I cannot possibly say," replied Joyce, 
after a moment's pause. " The idea is quite 
new to me. I have never given it con- 
sideration." 

"I think I should, under any circum- 
stances, if I were you," said Lady Caroline 
eamestly, and looking hard at him. "You 
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have talent, energy, and patience, the three 
great requisites for success, and you are, 
or I am very much mistaken, intended for 
a life of action. I do not advise you to 
continue in the course now opening to 
you. Even if you start for it, it should 
be made but a stepping-stone to a higher 
and a nobler career." 

" And that is— " 

" Politics ! Plunged in them you for- 
get all smaller things, forget the petty 
disappointments and discouragements which 
we all have equally to contend with, what- 
ever may be our lot in life, and wonder 
that such trivial matters ever caused you 
annoyance! Wedded to them, you want 
no other tie; ambition takes the place of 
love, is a thousand times more absorbing, 
and in most cases offers a far more satis- 
factory reward. You seem to me emin- 
ently suited for such a career, and if you 
were to take my advice, you will seek an 
opportimity for embracing it." 
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" You would not have me throw away 
the substance for the sliadow? You forget 
that the chance of my life is now before 
me!" 

" I am by no means so certain that it 
is the chance of your life, Mr. Joyce 1 I 
am by no means certain that it is for the 
best that this offer has been made to yoü, 
or that the result will prove as you ima- 
gine. But in any case you should think 
seriously of entering on a political career. 
Your constant cry has been on a matter 
on which we have always quarrelled, and 
a reference to which on your part very 
nearly sent me off just now — you will harp 
upon the difference of social position. Now 
distinction in politics levels all ranks. The 
two leaders of political parties in the pre- 
sent day, who really have pas and pre- 
cedence over the highest in the land, who 
are the dispensers of patronage, and the 
cynosures of the world, are men sprang 
from the people. There is no height to 
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which the successful politician may not 
attain.'' 

"Perhaps not," said Joyce. "But I 
confess I am entirely devoid of ambition !" 

" You think so now, but you will think 
differently some day, perhaps. It is a 
wonderfully useful Substitute." 

"Would you advise me to speak to 
Lord Hetherington about my intentions ?" 

" I think not just yet, seeing that you 
scarcely know what your intentions are. 
I think I would wait untü after Wednes- 
day. Good-bye, Mr. Joyce; I have gos- 
siped away all my spare time, and my 
letters must wait tili to-morrow. You will 
not fail to let me know when you receive 
your reply. I shall be most anxious to 
know." 

"This country beauty is playing fast 

and loose with him," said Lady Caroline 

to herseif, as the door closed behind her. 

"She is angling for a bigger fish, and he 
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is SO innocent, or so much in love — ^the 
same thing — ^as not to perceive it. Poor 
fellow! it will be an awful blow for him, 
but it will come, I feel certain." 



CHAPTER VIII. 



SüCCESS ACHIEVED. 



The Step which Mr. Creswell took in asking 
Marian Ashurst to become bis wife was not 
taken without due care and consideration. 
As, during a lifetime which had now 
exceeded half a Century, he had been 
accustomed to ponder over, sift, and weigh 

the most minor details of even trivial 
schemes before carrying them out, it was 
not likely that he would give less attention 
to a plan, on the successful or unsuccessful 
result of which bis whole hope of future 
earthly happiness or misery might be based. 
The plan presented itself to him squarely 
and from a business-like point of view, like 
all other plans which he entertained, and 
had two aspects — as to how it would aifect 
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himself, and how it would affect others. 
He took it under the first aspect and 
thought it out carefully. His was a loving 
nature, always desiring something to cherish 
and cling to. In bygone years he had had 
his wife, whom he had worshipped with all 
the warmth of his loving nature. She had 
been the sharer of his struggles, but it had 
not been permitted to her to take part in 
his success ; doubtless for the best — ^for Mr. 
Creswell, like all men who have been 
thoroughly successful, and with whom 
everything has gone straight, had perfect 
trust and reliance on the dispensations of 
Providence — she had been removed before 
his Position was acquired. But she had 
left behind her a son for whom that posi- 
tion was destined, for whom his father 
slaved for years, ad ding to his wealth and 
establishing his name, all the while hoping 
against hope that the boy might one day 
learn how to use the former and how to 
maintain the latter. As the lad grew up, 
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and year by year showed bis real nature 
more and more, so the hope grew fainter 
and fainter in the father's heart, until it 
was finally extinguished by Tom's death. 
And then he had no hope left in the world, 
or rather he would have had none had it 
not been for Marfan. It seemed as though 
matters had been providentially arranged, 
Mr. Creswell thought. The dependent 
State of Marfan and her mother, his power 
of assisting them, their being domiciled 
under his roof, which had given him such 
opportunity of studying Marfan's character, 
and liad so entirely reversed his orfginal 
opinion of her, the assistance and support 
she had aiforded him durfng that sad perfod 
of poor Tom's death, — all seemed pre- 
destined and prearranged. He knew her 
now. It was not like taking a giri with 
whom his acquaintance had been slight, or 
even one whom he might have thought he 
knew intimately, but whom he had only 
Seen on her society-behaviour, or in such 
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guise as she would naturally aflFect before 
anyone whom she knew to be noticing her 
with an object. He had seen Marfan 
Ashurst under all circumstances, and in all 
places. Under the strengest and hardest 
trials he had always seen her come out 
brightest and best, and he had had fuU 
opportunity of observing the Sterling worth 
of her char acter. Was the end of all his 
life of toil and strife to be an unloved and 
unloving old age? Was the position which 
he had acquired to benefit no one but him- 
self, and to die out with him? Was the 
wealth which he had amassed to be filtered 
away into dirty Channels, or left for the 
benefit of charities ? If these questions were 
to be answered in the negative, where could 
he find such a helpmate as Marian, where 
could he dream oflooking for such another? 
His conduct could scarcely be characterised 
as selfish, he thought, if after the life of 
work and anxiety which he had passed, he 
tried to render its latter portion peaceful 
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and happy ; and that, he feit, was only to be 
done by bis marriage with Marian. 

So much for bimself ; but how would it 
aifoct others? Marian, first? Mr. Cres- 
well was so true and so honourable a man 
that even in a case like the present, where 
the interest of bis future was at stake, be 
would not bave used an argument in tbe 
finn basis of wbicb he did not bimself 
believe. In pleading bis cause to Marian, 
be had somewbafc enlarged upon the respon- 
sibility laid on her in regard to her motber 
— responsibility wbicb, he argued, would be 
considerably ligbtened, if not entirely re- 
moved, by her acceptance of the position 
wbicb be offered her. He believed this 
firmly, setting it down as an undoubted 
gain to Marian, who would also bave posi- 
tion, wealtb, a bome, and a protector. 
What on the other side — ^wbat, as they said 
in business, per contra — ^^vhat would she 
lose ? He hoped, nothing. To many girls, 
to most girls, a husband old enough to be 
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their father would have been in the highest 
degree objectionable ; but Marian was so 
diiferent to any girls he had ever seen . She 
was so staid, so decorous, so old-fashioned ; 
her life had been one of such quietude and 
eamestness; she had always been associated 
with people so much older than herseif. 
And then she had never had any love- 
affair ! Mr. Creswell thanked Heaven for 
that. He could not fancy anything worse 
than playing the part of Auld Robin Gray 
in the ballad, and being received and ac- 
cepted for the sake of his money, and, 
more than that^ causing the rejection of a 
poorer suitor. That would be too dreadful ! 
No. Marian had not been throvm in the 
way of that kind of thing ; her father had 
neither entertained Company nor taken her 
into Society, and there was no one in the 
village, Mr. Creswell thought with a grave 
smile, who would have ventured to uplift 
his eyes towards her. He should not ex- 
pect from her any romantic worship, any 
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girlish devotion, but, at all events, she 
would come to him heart-whole, without 
any remains of previous attachments or 
bygone passions. 

Who eise would be aflFected by this 
mamage ? His nieces. At least, so the 
World would think and say, but. he should 
take care that the world was wrong. On 
the contrary, if anybody rather benefited 
by the step he was about to take, it should 
be those girls ; principally because they 
were the persons who would be selected for 
the world's pity, and also because, he could 
not teil why, he rather disliked them. It 
was very wrong, he knew, and he had often 
reasoned with himsel^ and struggled hard 
against it, but the result was always the 
same. They were no companions for him. 
He had tried very hard to make himself 
feel interested in them, but, beyond his 
natural kinsman interest and compassion 
for their forlorn State of orphanage, with- 
out effect. He had examined himself as to 
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the cause of this want of interest, and 
had explained to himself that they were 
" frivolous ;" by which he meant that they 
had no notions of business, of money, of 
responsibility, of the various items which 
make up the serious side of life. All those 
qualities which made up the charms of 
Marian Ashurst were wanting in these girls. 
In reality they were not in the least 
frivolous; they were far better educated 
and informed than most young ladies of 
their class, and one of them, Maude, had 
superior natural gifts. But they were not 
after their uncle's beut, and he could not 
make them so. That, however, was the 
exact reason why a man with such a keen 
sense of honour as Mr. Creswell should 
treat them with even extra consideration, 
and should be more than ever cautious that 
no such proceeding as his marriage should 
injure them in any possible way. He 
thought it was due to the girls, as well as 
advisable for many reasons, that they should 
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be made acquainted with the forthcoming 
change as speedily as possible ; and he took 
an opportiinity of saying so to Marian on 
the Sunday evening. Marian quite agreed 
with him. She had never been enthusiastic 
on the subject of the girls, and she did not 
pretend to be now. 

"It would only be right that they 
should know it at once," she said. " I had 
rather, if you please, that you should teil 
them. It will come from you better than 
from me. I suppose I shall get on very 
well with them." 

" Get on very well with theml" repeated 
Mr. Creswell. "With the girls? Why of 
course you will, dearest. What reason 
could there be why you should not get on 
with them ?" 

" 0, none in the least — of course not ! 
It was a silly remark ofmine." 

Mr. Creswell knew that she never made 
silly remarks; one of his avowed boasts 
äbout her was, that she never spoke with- 
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out thinking, and always spoke at the right 
time. He feit a little uncomfortable, there- 
fore, and dropped the subject, saying, "I 
will teil them, then, to-morrow moming. 
Did you speak to Mrs. Ashurst?" 

"Idid!" 

"Andshe— r 

"And she is almost as happy as her 
daughter at the thought! Is that sufii- 
cient ?" 

"God bless her!" said Mr. OreswelL 
" Her comfort shall be our first care ! Ah, 
Marfan, you are an angel!" And Marfan 
thought it mattered very little how the 
yoüng ladies might receive the announce- 
ment of their uncle's intended marriage, so 
long as their uncle held that last expressed 
opinion. 

The next moming, while the young 
ladies were at their music practice, they 
received a message that their uncle wished 
to see them. It was not meant to be a 
formal message, but it certainly smacked 
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somewhat of formality. Hitherto, whenever 
their uncle wanted them, he had been in 
the habit of either Coming to their room, 
or of calling them to him. Maude looked 
astonished at the solemnity of the phrase 
" wishes to see you" as the servant delivered 
it, while Gertrude raised her eyebrows at 
her sister, and audibly wondered what it 
meant. 

They found their uncle seated in his 
Hbrary, the desk before him as usual heaped 
with papers and accounts, and plenty of 
Miss Ashurst's handwriting, so horribly 
neat and so painfuUy legible, as Gertrude 
described it, to be seen everywhere. Mr. 
Creswell rose as they entered, and received 
them with all his usual kindness; Maude 
thought his manner was a little flurried 
and his face a little pale, but she could not 
gather from anything she saw the reason 
of their summons. Gertrude had made up 
her mind that somebody, she did not know 
who, had proposed for Maude; but then she 
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could not see why she was required to be 
present at the announcement. 

There was rather an uncomfortable 
hitch in the proceedings at first, Mr. Cres- 
well obviously finding it difficult to touch 
upon the topic which he had to treat, and 
the girls having no topic to touch upon. 
At length, Maude broke the silence by say- 
ing, " You sent for us, uncle. You wished 
to see US.*' 

" Yes, my dears — ^yes, girls, I wanted to 
see you, and I asked the servant to beg you 
to Step here, as I had something special 
that I wanted to say to you, for you know, 
my dear children, that since you came to 
live with me, I have always treated you as 
if you were my daughters — at least, I hope 
I have ; it has been my wish to do so." 

" You always have done so, uncle !"said 
Maude, decisively. 

" Always, uncle !" echoed Gertrude, who 
was best as chorus. 

" That's right, my dears, Pm glad 
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you've found it so, as I intended it. So long 
as I live you will find that you will be 
treated in the same way, and I have made 
such Provision for you in my will as I 
would have made for my own daughters, if 
it had pleased God to give me any. Having 
told you this, it's right that I should teil 
you of something which is going to happen 
in this house, though it won't make any dif- 
ference in your position, nor any difference 
to you at all that I know of, but yet it's 
right you should be made acquainted with 
it. I'm — I'm going to be married !" 

There was a pause for an instant, and 
then it was Gertrude spoke. 

" To be married !" she said. " You 
going to be married ! 0, uncle, I know to 
whom ! I'm sure I can guess !" 

" Guess, then, my dear," said Mr. Cres- 
well. 

" To dear old Mrs. Ashurst, isn't it ?" 
cried Gertrude. "I'm sure it is! She is 
the very kindest, sweetest old thing! and 
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if she only had better health — l'm right, 
uncle, am I not ? — ^it is Mrs. Ashurst ?" 

" No, my dear," said Mr. Creswell, with 
hesitating voice and glowing cheeks — " no 
my dear, it's not Mrs. Ashurst !" 

" Ah, then, it's someone you have met 
away from Woolgreaves, away from the 
neighbourhood, someone we don't know!" 

" No, indeed !" said Mr. Creswell, " it 
is someone you know very well, and I 
hope love very much. It is Marfan — ^Miss 
Ashurst." 

" 0, my!" exclaimed Gertrude. 

" I wish you all happiness, dear uncle," 
said Maude, rising from her seat, crossing 
to her imcle, and bending down to kiss him 
as he sat. 

" So do I, dear uncle," said Gertrude, 
following her sister. 

" Thank you, my dears," said Mr. Cres- 
well; " thank you very much. I said before 
that nothing should make any difference 
in your position here, nor in my intentions 
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for the future — ^nor will it. Besides, it 
isn't as if it were a stranger — ^youVe known 
Marfan so long — ^^ 

" 0, yes, weVe known Miss Ashurst for 
some time !" said Maude, with emphasis. 

" Exactly !" said Mr. CresweU. " As I 
say, it isn't as if it were a stranger. 
Marfan has been domiciled with us now 
for some time, and there is no reason why, 
so far aa you and she are concemed, things 
shoiild not go on exactly as they have 
done! At least, I know this to be her 
wish and mine," he added, after a short 
pause. 

"Whatever is your wish, uncle, I'm 
sure Gertrude and I will be delighted to 
fulfil— '^ 

"Delighted!" interposed Gertrude. 

"And I don't think Miss Ashurst will 
find US give her any trouble." 

"Miss Ashurst! Why not speak of 
her as Marfan, my dear ?" said Mr. Cres- 
weU. 
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" She has always been Miss Ashurst to 
me hitherto, and you know I'm not going 
to many her, uncle!" said Maude, almost 
brusquely. 

" What do you think of Miss A. now ?" 
Said Gertrude, when the girls were back in 
their room. " I used to laugh about her 
being superior ! But she has shown herseif 
superior to us with a vengeance! Fancy 
having her for an aunt, and having to ask 
her permission to do this and that^ and go 
here and there ! 0, my ! Why don't you 
speak, Maude? why don't you saj something 
about all this ?" 

" Because I can't trust myself to speak," 
said Maude hurriedly. " Because I'm airaid 
of blurting out something that were better 
left unsaid." 

" 0, then, you're not so pleased at the 
connection ! I'm sure by the way in which 
you wished your uncle happiness, one would 
have thought that the dearest wish of your 
heart had been realised. What do you 
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think of Miss A.'s conduct, I mean as re- 
gards this matter?" 

" Just what I think of it, and have al- 
ways thought of it as regards every other 
matter, that it is selfish, base, and deceitful. 
That woman came here with a predeter- 
mined plan of marrying uncle, and chance 
has helped her to carry it into effect even 
more quickly than she anticipated. Tom 
saw that ; he told us so, if you recoUect. 
Poor Tom ! he was a dull, unpleasant lad, 
but he was wonderfuUy shrewd, and he saw 
through this woman's tactics in a minute, 
and determined to spoil them. He would 
have done so, had he lived, and now, IVe 
no doubt that the very faet of his death has 
been the means of hurrying uncle into 
taking this step !" 

" Do you think Miss A. cares for uncle, 
Maude?" 

" Cares for him — what do you mean?'^ 

"Well, of course, I don't mean to be 
awfully fond, and all that sort of thing, 
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like lovcrs, you know, and all that ! What 
do you think she — ^well, she's fond of 
him?» 

" Of htm ? No ! she's fond of his name 
and his position, Iiis money and his influ- 
ence ! She's fond of Woolgreaves, she has 
become accnstomed to its comforts, and she 
does not choose to give them up !" 

" I don't know that Miss A. is to be 
particularly pitched into for that, Maude," 
said Grertrude. " I think, perhaps, we 
ought to look at home before making any 
such suggestions ! We have become accns- 
tomed to the comforts of Woolgreaves, and 
we — at least I — should be uncommonly 
sorry to give them up !" 

" Well, but we have some claim to 
them; at all events, we are of uncle's 
blood, and did not come here designedly, 
with a view to establish ourselves here, as 
I'm certain this woman did! And when 
you talk of our not giving up our present 
life— looktoit!" 
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"Look, Maude! what do you mean?" 
" What do I mean! That we shall have 
to change our lives very quickly! You 
don't suppose Marian Ashurst is going to 
live her life with us as constant reminders 
to her of what was? You don't suppose 
that we — that I, at least, am going to waste 
my life with her as my rock ahead — ^not I, 
indeed!" 

" Well, Maude," said Gertrude quietly, 
" I don't suppose anything about anything ! 
I never do. What you propose I shall agree 
to, and that's all I know, or all I care for !" 

It was Marian's wish that the marriage 
should be delayed for some litde time, but 
Mr. Creswell was of the opposite advice, 
and thought it would be better to have the 
ceremony as soon as possible. "Life is 
very short, Marian," he said, "and I am 
too old to think of deferring my happiness. 
I am looking to you as my wife to brighten 
and soothe the rest of my days, and I am 
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selfish enough to grudge every one of them 
until you are in that position ! It is all 
very Avell for young people to have their 
teriii of courtship and engagement, and all 
the rest of it, but you are going to throw 
yourself away on an old man, dear one," 
and he smiled fondly and patted her cheek, 
" and you must be content to dispense with 
that, and come to him at once !" 

" Content is not the word to express 
my feelings and ^vishes in the matter," said 
Marfan ; '' only I thought that — after 
Tom's death, so soon, I mean — ^people might 
say that it would have been better to have 
waited tili—" 

"My dearest child, no waiting T^ould 
restore my poor boy to me ; and I look to 
you to fiU the void in my heart which his 
loss has made. As for people talking, I 
have lived too long, child, to pay the 
slightest heed to what they say. If such 
gossip moved me one jot, it would rather 
strengthen my wish to hasten our marriage, 
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as it suppKes me with an argument which 
you evidently have not perceived — " 

" And that is— " 

"And that is, that you may depend 
upon it these sticklers for the proprieties 
and conventionalities, these worshippers of 
Mrs. Grundy, will be very much interested 
in our movements, and highly scandalised 
if, under these fresh circumstances which 
they have just leamed, you remain an 
inmate of my house. What has been per- 
fectly right and decorous for the last few 
months would be highly improper for the 
next few weeks, aecording to their miser- 

• 

able doctrine. I should not have named 
this to you, Marian, had not the (Konversa- 
tion taken this tum; nor even then, had 
you been a silly girl and likely to be in- 
fluenced by such nonsense. Ho wever much 
you might wish to go away and live eise- 
where until our marriage, you cannot. 
Your mother's State of health precludes 
any possibility of her removal, and there- 
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fore the only thing for us to do is to get 
the marriage over as quickly as possible, 
and thus effectually silence Mrs. Grundy's 
disciples." 

" Very well," said Marian. " I suppose 
for the same reason it wiU be better that 
the wedding should be here ?" 

"Here? Why, my dearest Marian, 
where would you wish it to be ?*' 

"0, I should like us to go away to 
some quiet little place where we were 
neither of us known, and just walk into 
the church — '' 

" And just smuggle through the cere- 
mony and slip away, so that no one should 
see you were marrying a man old enough 
to be your father! Is that it, pet? I 
ought to feel highly complimented, and — " 

" Please, not even in joke ! No, no ; 
you know what I mean; I cannot explain 
it, but— " 

" I know exactly, darling, but we can't 
help it. If you msh it, the wedding shall 
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be perfectly quiet, only just ourselves ; but 
it must take place here, and I don't suppose 
our good neighbours would let it pass off 
without some demonstration of their regard, 
whatever we might say to them. By the 

way, I mentioned it to the girls this mom- 

• )? 
mg. 

"And what did they say?" Marfan 
asked with, for her, rather unusual eager- 
ness. " Or, rather, what did Maude say ; 
for Grertrude, of course, merely echoed her 
sister ?" 

" Poor Gerty !" said Mr. Creswell, smil- 
ing; " hitherto she has not displayed much 
originality. 0, Maude was very affection- 
ate indeed ; came over and kissed me, and 
wished me all happiness. And, as you say, 
of course Gertrude did, and said ditto. 
Have they — ^have they said anything to 

you?" 

"Not a Word. I have scarcely seen 
them since yesterday." 

" Ah ! They 11 take an opportunity of 
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Coming to you. I know they are delighted 
at anything which they think mll conduce 
to my happiness." 

" Perhaps they don't think that your 
marrying me Avill have that effect," said 
Marian with a half smile. 

" ' Please, not even in joko,' it is my 
tum to say that now," said Mr. Creswell. 

It was a perfect godsend to the people 
of Hehningham, this news ; and Coming so 
soon, too — a few months' interval was com- 
paratively nothing in the village — after the 
excitement caused by young Tom's death. 
They had never had the remotest idea that 
Mr. Creswell would ever take to himself 
a second wife ; they had long since given 
up the idea of speculating upon Marian 
Ashurst's marriage prospects ; and the an- 
nouncement was almost too much for them 
to comprehend. Generally, the feeling was 
one of satisfaction, for the old schoolmaster 
and Mrs. Ashurst had both been populär 
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in the village, and there had been much 
commiseration, expressed with more warmth 
and honesty than good taste, when it was 
murmured that the widow and Marian 
would have to give up housekeeping — an 
overwhelming degradation in the Helming- 
ham mind — and go into lodgings. A little 
alloy might have existed in the fact that 
no new element would be brought into 
their Society, no stranger making her first 
appearance as the "squire's lady," to be 
stared at on her first Sunday in church, 
and discussed and talked over after her 
first round of visits. But this disappoint- 
ment was made up to Mrs. Croke and Mrs. 
Whicher, and others of their set, by the 
triumph and vindication of their own 
perspieuity and appreciation cf character, 
They appealed to each other, and to a 
sympathising audience round a tea-table 
specially spread, directly authentic confir- 
mation of the news of the intended mar- 
riage was received, whether they had not 
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always said that, " That girl's heart was set 
on money !" That it would take someone 
" wi' pounds an' pounds" to win her, and 
they had proved right, and she were now 
going to be made mistress of Woolgreaves, 
eh ? Money enough there, as Mrs. Whicher 
told Mrs. M'Shaw, to satisfy even her long- 
ing for riches. " But it's not all goold that 
glitters," said the thrifty housewife ; " and 
it's not all sunshine even then. There's 
givin' up liberty, and suchlike, to who? 
It 'minds me of the story of a man as cam' 
to market wi' a cart-load o' cheeses and 
grindstones. The cheeses was that beauti- 
ful that everyone wanted they, but no one 
bought the grindstones ; so seein' this, the 
man, who were from where your husband 
comes from, Mrs. M'Shaw, the north, he 
said he wouldn't seil ere a cheese unleas 
they bought a grindstone at the same time ; 
and so he cleared off the lot. I'm thinkin' 
that wi' Marian Ashurst the money's the 
cheese, but she can't take that wi'out the 
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old man, the grindstone." Scarcely any- 
thing was said about the singularity of 
the circumstance that a pretty girl like 
Marian had not had any lovers. Mrs. 
Croke remarked that once she thought 
there would be " something between " 
Marian and "that young Joyce," but she 
was promptly put down ; Mrs. Whicher 
observing scomfuUy that a girl with 
Marianus notions of money wasn't likely 
to have " taken up wi* an usher ;" and Mrs. 
Baker, little Sam's mother, declaring it 
would have been an awful thing, if true, as 
she was given to understand that young 
Joyce had " leff for a soldier," and the last 
thing heard of him was that he had actually 
'listed. 

The wedding-day arrived, to Marianus 
intense relief. She had been haunted by 
an odd feeling that Walter Joyce might 
even come to see her, or at all events, 
might write to her, either to induce her to 
change her resolution or to upbraid her 
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with her perfidy. But he had made no 
sign, and there was no chance of his doing 
so now. She was perfectly calm and com- 
posed, and steadily contemplated her future, 
and had made up her mind as to her in- 
tended disposal of various persons so soon 
as she commenced her new path in life. 
That would not be just yet; they were 
going away for a fortnight to the seaside, 
Mrs. Ashurst being left to the care of the 
girls, who were delighted at the charge. 
Maude and Gertrude were to be brides- 
maids, and no one eise was to be officially 
present at the ceremony save Dr. Osborne, 
who, as Marianus oldest friend, was to give 
her away. The little doctor was in the 
greatest delight at the match, which he 
looked upon as being somewhat of his own 
making, though he thought it the best joke 
in the world to rally Marian by telling her 
that " her housekeeper project was a much 
better one than his. He had only thought 
Mrs. Ashurst might succeed Mrs. Caddy for 
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a littlc tiine ; but, by George, little Marian 
all the time intended to make herseif head 
of the house for life !" The villagers, how- 
ever, were not to be balked of their cere- 
monial. The bells were rung, general holi- 
day was made, and Marian Creswell, leaning 
on her . husband's arm, walked from the 
church on flowers strewn on the path by 
the girls who a few years before had been 
her schoolfellows. 

" What an incongruous time for such a 
letter to arrive!" said Mr. Creswell to 
Marian, as they were waiting for the car- 
riage to drive to the railway, handing her 
a paper. She took it and read : 

" Dear Sir, — General E. will be about 
six weeks hence. Please be prepared. We 
calculate on you for B. 

" Yours truly, 

" J. GOÜLD." 

" I can't understand it," said Marian. 
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" Who is General E., and where will he be 
about six weeks hence ? Why are you to 
be prepared, and what is B. that they cal- 
culate on you for ?" 

" General E.," said Mr. Creswell, laugh- 
ing, "is the general election, and B. is 
Brocksopp, for which borough IVe promised 
to stand. However, there's enough of that 
now. My darling, I hope you will never 
regret this day." 

" I am certain I shall not," she replied 
quite calmly. 



CHAPTER IX. 

THE GIRLS THEY LEFT BEHIND THEM. 

It is a conventional, but by no means a 
correct, notion, that at the time of a social 
Separation those who are left behind have 
so very much the worst of it. People ima- 
gine that those who remain must necessa- 
rily be so dull after the departure of their 
Mends; though very frequently those de- 
parting are the very persons who have im- 
• ported gloom and misery into the house- 
hold, who have sat like social old men and 
women of the sea on the necks of the jovial 
Sindbads, who have been skeletons at the 
feast, and wet blankets, and bottle-stoppers, 
and kill-joys, and mirth-quenchers, and 
story-balkers. It is by no means an un- 
common occurrence, that there has been 
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110 such pleasant music for weeks, in the 
ears of those remainiiig in the house, as the 
noise of the wheels of the carriage speeding 
the parting guest. 

The people of Helmingham village, 
when they saw the carriage containing Mr. 
Creswell and his bride spinning away to 
the Station, after indulging in a fresh theme 
of talk expressive of their surprise at all 
that had happened, and their delight at the 
clevemess of the schoolmaster's daughter, 
who had, as they politely expressed it, 
" carried her pigs to such a good market," 
began to discuss the Situation at Wool- 
greaves ; and as it had been universally 
agreed that the day should be made a ge- 
neral holiday, the new-married folk, and 
their kith and kin, their past and future, 
were served up as topics of conversation, 
not merely at the various village tea-tables, 
but in the commercial room of the Lion at 
Brocksopp, which, there beiiig no commer- 
cial gentlemen staying in the house, had 
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been yielded up to the tenantry on the estate, 
who were giveii to understand that Mr. 
Teesdale, Mr. Creswell's agent, would at- 
tend to the bill. It was long since the 
Lion had done such a roaring trade, for the 
commercial gents, by whom the house was 
chiefly frequented, though convivial souls, 
were apt to be convivial on small Orders, 
"fours" of rum and "sixes" of brandy; and 
it was only on exceptional occasions that 
old Mr. Mulock, who " travelled in hard- 
ware," would suffer himself to be fined a 
crown bowl of punch for haying committed 
the uncommercial atrocity of smoking in 
the commercial room before seven o'clock, 
or young Mr. Cunynghame, who repre- 
sented his own firm in Scotch goods— ^a 
very pushing young gentleman, and a won- 
derful fellow to get on — would "stand 
Champagne round" when he had received a 
specially remunerative order. But now 
Miss Parkhurst, in the bar, had not a se- 
cond to herseif, the demand for her strong 
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mahogany-coloured brandy-and-water was 
so great ; steaming jorums of " bot with" 
here, huge goblets of " cold without" there ; 
the fascinating Hebe of the Lion bad not 
dispensed so much drink at one time ance 
the day when old Major Barth was re- 
tumed in the Conservative interest for 
Brocksopp — and the major, it is allowed, 
was not merely a hard drinker himself, but 
the cause of hard drinking in others; wbile 
as for old Tilley, the jolly landlard, he was 
so overwhelmed with the exertion of punch- 
compounding, that he took off the short- 
tailed snuff-coloured coat which he usually 
wore, and went to work in bis sbirt-sleeves, 
slicinglemons, mixing, strengthening, sweet- 
ening— ay, and tasting too— untü bis plea- 
sant face, always round and red, assumed a 
greater rotundity and an extra glow, and 
bis little, short, fat body ached again with 
fatigue. 

But, as is very often the case in better 
Society than that with which we are now 
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engaged, the amount of conversation in- 
dulged in had not been in equal ratio with 
the amount of liquor consmned. They 
were very quiet drinkers in those parts, 
and on great occasions sat round the coun- 
cil-fire as silently and gravely as a set of 
aboriginal Indians. They had touched 
lightly on the subject of the wedding, but 
only as men who knew that they had an 
interminable subject at hand, ready to fall 
back upon whenever they feit disposed, 
and from that they had jumped at a tan- 
gent to discussing the chances of the lamb- 
ing season, where they were far more at 
home, and much more practical in what 
they had to say. The fertility of Farmer 
Gardner's ewes, or the carelessness of Tom 
Howson, Farmer Jeflft^y's shepherd, were 
topics which went home to every man pre- 
sent; on which each had a distinct opinion, 
which he delivered with far greater force 
and emphasis than when called upon to 
pronounce upon an analysis of the guiding 
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motives of the Imraan heart in connection 
^vith the choice of a husband. Indeed, so 
much had to be said upon the subject of 
these " yows," that the conversation began 
to become rather tiresome to some mem- 
bers of the Company, who were also tenants 
of the bridegroom's, but whose business 
connections were rather with commerce 
than agriculture or stock-purchase. These 
gentry, who would have sat interested for 
that indefinite period known as " a blue 
moon," had the talk been of marke ts, and 
prices, and " quotations," at length thought 
it time to vary the intellectual repast, and 
one of them suggested that somebody 
should sing a song. In itself not a bad 
proposition, but one always hard to be 
properly carried out. A dead silence feil 
upon the Company at once, broken by Far- 
mer Whicher, who declared he had often 
heard neighbour Croke " wobble like a lav- 
rock," and moved that neighbour Croke be 
at once called upon. Called upon Mr. 
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Croke was unanimously, but being a man 
of uncertain temper he nearly spoiled the 
harmony of the evening by declaring flatly 
that he would be " darnged" if he would, 
A bookkeeper in one of the Brocksopp 
mills, a young man of Kterary tendencies, 
who had erected several in memoriam tomb- 
stones to his own genius in the Brocksopp 
Banner and County Chronicle^ then proposed 
that Mr. M'Shaw, who, as the Speaker re- 
marked, " came from the land which pro- 
duced the inspired exciseman," would fa- 
vour them with a Scotch bailad. But Mr. 
M'Shaw declined the compliment. A thrifty 
man, with a large family, Alick M'Shaw 
always kept himself in check in every way 
where expense was concerned, and now for 
the first time for years he found himself in 
the Position of being able to consume a large 
quantity of whisky, without being called 
upon to pay for it. He knew that the 
time taken up in singing the ballad would 
be so much time wasted, during which he 
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must perforce leave off drinking; and so, 
though he had a pretty tenor voice, and 
sang very fairly, he pleaded a cold and 
made his excuse. Finally, everybody hav- 
ing been tried, and everybody having in 
more or less cantankerous manner refused, 
it feil upon Farmer Whicher to smg that 
ditty for which he was well known for a 
score of miles round, vhich he had sung 
for nearly a third of a Century at various 
harvest-homes, shearing - feasts, and other 
country merry-makings, and which never 
faüed — ^it being a supposed joyous and bac- 
chanalian chant — in crushing the spirits 
and subduing the souls of those who lis- 
tened to it. It was a Performance which 
never varied the smallest iota in its details, 
The intending singer first laid down his 
pipe, carefully knocking out the ashes, and 
placing it by his right band to act on 
emergency as a conductor's bäton, then, 
assuming a most dismal expression of coun- 
tenance, he glared round into the faces of 
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those surrounding him to sue for pity, or 
to see if there were any chance of a re- 
prieve, and finding neither he would clear 
his throat, which was in itself an Operation of 
some magnitude, and commence the song as 
a solemn recitation ; but the chorus, which 
was duly sung by all present, each man 
using the most doleful tune with which he 
was best acquainted, ran thus : 

" Then püsh, püsh, püsh the böwl abont, 
And püsh the böwl to me-ee — 
The longer we sits here, and drinks, 
The merr-i-er we shall be 1" 

It is doubtful to what extent this dole- 
ful dirge might have been protracted, for 
the number of verses is beyond human ' 
reckoning, and the more frequently the 
choruses were repeated the more they are 
prolonged; but Mr. Teesdale, the agent, a 
shrewd man of business, saw his opportu- 
nity for making a cast, and accordingly, at 
the end of the ninth stanza, he banged the 
table with such energy that his cue was 
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taken by the more knowing ones, and the 
harmony was abandoned as Mr. Teesdale 
went on to say : 

" Capital, bravo, excellent ! Always 
look to you, Whicher, to sing us a good 
song ! First time I heard you sing that 
was years ago, when our old friend Hardy 
gave US a supper on the occasion of open- 
ing his dancing-school ! Poor Hardy, not 
well, eh? or he'd have been here among 
US. Push the bowl about, eh ? Ah, we're 
likely to have plenty of that sort of fun 
soon, if I'm correctly informed !" 

" Whaf s that, Muster Teesdale ?" asked 
Farmer Adams. " Somebody going to be 
married, eh?" 

" No, no, one at a time, Adams, one at 
a time !" 

" What's comin' off then, Muster Tees- 
dale ?" 

"Well, it's expected that in about a 
couple of months' time there'll be a general 
election, Mr. Adams, and you know what 
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that means ! I wasn't far out when I said 
that the bowl would be pushed about at 
such a time as that, was I ?'' 

" That ^ee wam't, Muster Teesdale, that 
'ee warn't ! Not that we hold much wi' 
lections about here !" 

" That's 'cos there's no proper spirit of 
Opposition,'' said Mr. Croke, who was ac- 
customed to speak very loudly and freely 
on political matters, and who was de- 
lighted at seeing the conversation taking 
this tum ; '^ that's 'cos there's no proper 
spirit of opp'sition," he repeated, looking 
round him, partly in triumph, partly to 
see if any antagonist were making ready 
net and spear. " They Tories is 'lowed to 
walk over the course and du just as pleases 
'em !" 

" What sort of Opposition could you ex- 
pect, Muster Croke?" said Farmer Spald- 
ing, puffing at his long churchwarden. 
"What good could Lib'rals do in a borough 
like this here Brocksopp, for instance, 
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where its factories, and works, and mills, 
and suchlike, are held by rieh folk as 
ought to be Lib'rals and is Tones?" 

" Why ought they ?" asked Mr. Croke ; 
and whüe his intertocutor was gathering 
up his answer, old Croke added, " Tm all 
for argeyment ! I'm a Tory mysel', as all 
my house have been, but I like to see a 
opp'sition in everything, and a proper 
fight, not one-sided 'lections, such as we 
have Seen ! Well, Muster Spalding, and 
why should our rieh party folk be Lib'rals 
and not Tories ?" 

" Beeause," said Mr. Spalding, fanning 
away the smoke from before him, and 
speaking with great deliberation — " be- 
cause they sprang from the people, and 
therefore their symp'ties should be wi' 
those of whom they were afore they be- 
eame rieh." 

" Like enough, like enough, neighbour 
Spalding. That's what's called mo-rality, 
that is ; but it's not common sense ! Com- 
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mon sense is, that it's lucky they grew 
rieh; they becam' Tories, which is the 
same thing as meaning they wanted their 
money taken care of." 

" Ay, ay, that's it,' Croke I" said Farmer 
Adams. " YouVe just hit the way to put 
un ! Lib'rals, when theyVe got nothing 
and want everything, Tories when theyVe 
got something and want to take care of it." 

"Well, but what's Tories goin' to do 
this time?" asked Mr. Moule, a maltster in 
the town. " Our presen' member, Sir 
George Neal, won't stand again ! Told me 
so his own seif last time he was in town for 
quarter sessions — says he's too old. My 
'pinion is his wife won't let un. He's a 
rum un, is Sir George, and when he gets 
up to London by himself, he goes it^ they 
du say 1" 

"Nansense, Moulel I wunner at a 
man o' your sense talkin' such stuff," said 
Farmer Croke. "That's playin' the Lib'- 
ral game, that is I — though I hev under- 
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stood that Sir George woii't come forrerd 
again." 

"And the Lib'rals is going to mek a 
tre-menjous struggle this time, I've heerd," 
observed Moiile. 

" Who are they goin' to bring forrerd, 
hev you heered?" asked Mr. Spalding with 
interest. 

" Well, I did hear, but IVe a'most for- 
got," Said Mr. Moule, who was of a misty 
and a muddled nature. " No, now I reck'- 
leet, it was young Bokenham !" 

" What, son of old Tom Bokenham of 
Blott's Mills?" asked Mr. Spalding. 

" That same ! Old man's terrible rieh, 
they du say; firm was Bokenham and 
Sculthorpe, but Sculthorpe broke his leg 
huntin' wi' Squire Peacock's harriers, and 
has been out of business for some time." 

" He's just built two saw-mills in Gal- 
abin-street, hasn't he ?" asked Mr. Croke. 

" He has, and that plant in Harmer's- 
row is his too. Young Tom, he's lawyer up 
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in London — laAvyer they say, tho' I thowt 
he was a parson, as they told me he lives 
in a Temple, and he's wonderful clever in 
speakin' at club-meetin's and suchlike, and 
they du say that he's not only a Lib'ral, 
but" — and here Mr. Moule sank his voice 
to a whisper to give due horror to his reve- 
lation — " that he's an out-and-out Rad !" 

" You don't say that !" said Farmer 
Adams, pushing away his chair with a 
creak, and gazing with terror at the 
Speaker. 

" They du !" said Mr. Moule, delighted 
and astonished to find himself of so much 
importance. 

" That's a bad job !" said Mr. Croke re- 
flectively ; "they carry a main lot o' weight 
in this borough do they Bokenhams — a 
main lot of weight !" 

And Mr. Croke shook his head with 
great solemnity. 

" Don't be down-hearted, Mr. Croke !" 
Said Mr. Teesdale, who had been a silent 
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and an amused spectator of tWs scene. 
" No doubt Tommy Bokenham, who they 
say is a clever chap, and who'U be well 
backed by bis father's banking account, is 
a formidable Opponent. But I much doubt 
if our aide won't be able to bring fonvard 
someone with as good a head on bis Shoul- 
ders and as much brass in his pockets I" 

" Where's he to be found, Muster Tees- 
dale? Sir George won't stand, and it 
woidd weUy nigh break anyone eise's back 
in the neighbr'ood, 'less it were young 
Rideout, and all his money goes in horse- 
racin' I" 

" What should you say," said Mr. Tees- 
dale, becoming very much swoUen with 
Import an ce — " what should you say to Mr. 
CresweU?" 

" Muster Creswell ! What, Squire Cres- 
well, your master, Muster Teesdale?" ex- 
claimed Croke, completely astounded. 

"My employer — Squire Creswell, my 
employerT said Mr. Teesdale, making a 
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mental note to refuse Farmer Croke the 
very next request he made, no matter what 
it might be. 

"Are you in a3rrne8t, Muster Teesdale?" 
asked Spalding. " Is th' old squire comin* 
forward for Parlyment ?" 

" He is, indced, Mr. Spalding," replied 
Teesdale ; " and he'll make the Lion bis 
head-quarters, won't he, Mr. Tilley?" he 
Said to the old landlord, who had just en- 
tered bearing a steaming bowl of punch. 

" I hope so, sir — I hope so 1" said the 
old man in bis cheery voice. " The Lion 
always was the Bluo bouse. IVe seen Sir 
George Neal, quite dead beat wi' fatigue 
and hoarse wi' hollerin', held up at that 
window by Squire Armstrong on one side, 
and Charley Rea, bim as left bere and 
went away to Chiney or some furrin' part, 
on the other, ajid screechin' for cheers and 
Kentish fires and Lord knows what to the 
mob outside I I ha' got the blue banncr 
somewbere now, that Miss Good, aa was 
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bärmaid here afore Miss Parkhurst carae, 
'broidered herseif for Sir George at last 
election." 

*' Well, there'll be no banners er any- 
thing of that kind now, Tilley; that's 
against the law, that is, but there'll be 
plenty öf fun for all that, and plenty of 
fighting, for the matter of that, for Mr. 
Creswell means to win !" 

" He really du ?" asked Farmer Croke, 
once more in high spirits. 

" He i*eally does ! And, what's moi'e, I 
may teil you, gentlemen, as it's no longer 
any secret, that Mr. Creswell's candidature 
is approved by her Majesty's Government, 
by Sir George Neal, and by the principal 
county gentlemen, so that there's no likeli- 
hood ofanysplit in the Conservative camp! 
And as for young Mr. Bokenham, of whom 
our friend Moule here has told us so much, 
well — even if he is all that our friend 
Moule has made him out — we must try 
and beat him even then !" 
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Poor Mr. Moule ! it was lucky he had 
enjoyed his temporary notoriety, for the 
sarcasm of the agent speedily relegated him 
to his old post of butt and dolt/ 

The household at Woolgreaves seemed 
to get on very well during the absence of 
its legitimate heads. The young ladies ra- 
ther gloried in their feeling of independ- 
ence, in the freedom from the necessity of 
having to consult anyone or to exercise the 
smallest System of restraint, and they took 
pleasure in sitting with Mrs. Ashurst and 
ministering to her small wants. They had 
always had a kindly feeling towards the 
old lady, and this had been increased by 
her helplessness, and by her evident uneon- 
sciousness of the manne r in which the 
World was slipping away from her. There 
is something sad in witnessing the struggle 
for resignation with which persons, smit- 
ten with mortal disease, and conscious of 
their fate, strive to give up all worldly 
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hopes and cares, and to wean their thoughts 
and aspirations from those tliings on which 
they have hitherto been bent ; but there is 
something infinitely more sad in watching 
the sick-bed of one who is all unconscious 
of the fiat that has gone forth, wbo knows, 
indeed, that her strength is not what it 
was, but who has no idea that the haud 
is already upliffced and the dart already 
poised. Mrs. Ashurst was in this last- 
named condition ; she had gradually been 
growing weaker and weaker, but there 
were times when she plucked up wonder- 
fully, and when she would talk of things 
present, ay, and of things future, as though 
she had years of life to run. The girls 
encouraged her to talk. Dr. Osbome had 
told them that she must be " roused" as 
much as possible, and they would sit with 
her and chatter for hours, the old lady 
taking no inconsiderable share in the con- 
versation. It was astonishing with what 
unanimity they had hitherto kept off the 
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subject of the marriage, the very topic 
which one might have imagined would have 
been the first they would have discussed ; 
but whenever they came near it, whenever 
they grew " warm," as children say in the 
old-fashioned game, they seemed by tacit 
instinet bound to draw away and leave it 
untouched. At last one day, after the 
married couple had been a week absent^ 
Mrs. Ashurst said quieüy, 

"Maude, my dear, weren't you very 
much astonished when you heard your 
uncle was going to marry my Marian ?" 

" No, dear Mrs. Ashurst. Though I'm 
not very old, IVe lived too long to be 
astonished at anything, and certainly that 
M not »urpri^e mTl" 

"It did me!" said Gertrude, for once 
venturing on an independent remark. 

" And why did it surprise you, Gerty ?" 
asked the old lady, already smiling at the 
quaint reply which she always expected 
from Gertrude. 
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^'Because I didn't think uncle was so 
silly !" Gertrude blurted out. " At least, I 
don't mean that exactly; don't misunder- 
stand me, dear Mrs. Ashurst, but I never 
thought that uncle would many again at 
all ; such an idea never entered our heads, 
did it, Maude?" But Maude declming to 
play chorus, Gertrude continued : " And if 
I had thought of such a thing, I should 
always have set uncle down as marrying 
someone more his own age, and — and that 
kind of thing !" 

" There is certainly a great disparity of 
years between them," said Mrs. Ashurst, 
wlth a sigh. " I trust that won't work to 
the disadvantage of my poor dear girl!" 

" I don't think you need fear that, dear 
old friend!" said Maude ; and then thinking 
that her tone of voice might have been 
hard, she laid her band on the old lady's 
Shoulder, and added, " Miss Ash — I mean 
Mrs. Creswell, you know, is wise beyond 
her years ! She has already had the man- 
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agement of a large household, which, as I 
understand, she conducted excellently; and 
even did she show a few shortcomings, 
uncle is the last man to notice them!" 

"Yes, my dear, I know; but I didn't 
mean that! I was selfishly thinking whe- 
ther Marfan had done rightly in accepting 
a man so much older than herseif. She 
did it for my sake, poor child — she did it 
for my sake!" And the old lady burst 
into tears. 

" Don't cry, dear !" said Gertrude. 
" You are not to blame, I'm sure, whatever 
has happened." 

" How can you make yourself so per- 
fectly ridiculous, Gertrude?" said strong- 
minded Maude. " No one is to blame about 
anything! And my dear Mrs. Ashurst, I 
don't think, if I were you, I should look 
upon your daughter's present proceeding 
as such an act of self-sacrifice. Depend 
upon it she is very well pleased at her new 
dignity and position." Maude knew that 
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the Creswells were only " new people," 
but she could not sit by and hear them 
patronised by a schooLnaster's widow. 

"Well, my dear, very likely," said the 
old lady meekly ; " though she might have 
been a baronet's lady if she had only chosen. 
Tm sure young Sir Joseph Attride would 
have proposed to her, with a little more en- 
couragement; and though my poor hus- 
band always said he had pudding in his 
head instead of brains, that wouldn't have 
been any just cause or impediment. You 
never heard about Sir Joseph, Maude ?" 

"No; Miss Ashurst never spoke to us 
of any of her conquests," said Maude, with 
something of a sneer. 

" Well, my dear, Marian was never one 
to say much, you know ; but I'm sure she 
might have done as well as any girl in the 
county, for the matter ofthat. There was 
Sir Joseph, and young Mr. Peacock before 
he went up to live in London, and a young 
Gennan who was over here to learn Eng- 
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lish — Burckhardt his name was, and I think 
his friends were counts, or something of ^ 
that kind, in their own country — 0, quite 
grand, I assure you !" 

" I wonder whether uncle knows of all 
these former rivals ?" asked Gertrude. 

" Ko, my dear, of course he doesn't, and 
of course Marfan would not be such a goose 
as to teil him. I think I'll sleep for a bit 
now, dears ; I'm tired." 

They kissed her, and left the room; but 
before the old lady had dropped off she 
Said to herseif, " I wasn't going to let them 
crow over me, or think that my Marfan 
couldn't have had her pick and choice of a 
husband, if she'd been so minded." 

Maude and Gertrude were going towards 
the garden, after leaving Mrs. Ashurst; 
they saw the postman quitting the door, 
and the servant came to them with a letter, 
which she handed to Maude. That young 
lady opened and read it, but she could 
scarcely have gone through a few lines. 
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when a particularly stem expression came 
over her face, her brows were knit, and her 
ups set tightly together. 

"What's the matter, Maude?" asked 
Gertrude, looking on in wonder. " Who's 
the letter froin T 

" From our new mistress," said the girl; 
" at least, I expect she intends we should 
regard her as such — Mrs. Creswell. They 
are to be at home at the end of next week, 
and my lady thinks she shall require what 
is now our music-room for her boudoir, 
We can have the room at the end of the 
north passage. Can we, indeed! How 
very considerate ! And it's no use appeal- 
ing to uncle ! He daren't help us, I know ! 
What did I teU you, Gertrude? This 
woman won't rest until she has crushed us 
into a State of mere dependence !" 



CHAPTER X. 



WEDNESDAy's POST. 



Lord Hetherington was a powerful man, 
who had great influence in most things, but 
he could not get his letters delivered at 
Westhope before eleven o'clock. Not that 
he had not tried. He had, as he expressed 
it, "put on all kinds of screws," but he 
could not manage it, and if he had had to 
wait for the regulär delivery by the Walk- 
ing postman, it would have been much 
later. A groom, however, always attended 
at the nearest post-town on the arrival of 
the London mail, and rode over with the 
Westhope letter bag, which was unlocked 
by the butler, and its Contents distributed. 
There was never much curiosity or anxiety 
about letters exhibited at Westhope, at least, 
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amongst the members of the family. Of 
course young visitors had occasional faint 
flutterings of interest about a certain por- 
tion of their correspondence, but they were 
too true to tbe teacbings of their order to 
allow any vulgär signs of excitement to be 
visible ; while the letters received by Lord 
and Lady Hetherington were too uniformly 
dull to arouse the smallest spark of emotion 
in the breast of anyone, no matter how ex- 
citably inclined. Lady Caroline Mansergh's 
correspondence was of a different kind. A 
clever woman herseif, she was in the habit 
of writing to, and receiving letters from, 
clever people; but they simply contained 
gossip and small-talk, which might be read 
at any time, and which, while pleasant and 
amusing when taken in due course, did not 
invite any special eagerness for its acquisi- 
tion. In a general way, Lady Caroline was 
quite content to have her letters brought to 
her in whatever room she might happen to 
be, but on this Wednesday moming she 
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was seated at the window as the post-bag- 
bearing groom came riding up the avenue, 
and a few minutes afterwards she stepped 
out into the hall, where the butler had the 
letters out on the table before him, and ran 
her eye over them. 

There it was, that piain, Square letter, 
addressed to hun in the firm, piain hand 
and bearing the Brocksopp postmark! 
There it was, his life-verdict, for good or 
ill. Nothing to be judged of it by its ap- 
pearance — ^firm, Square, and practical; no 
ridiculous tremors occasioned by hope or 
fear could have had anything to do with 
such a sensible-looking document. What 
was in it ? She would have given anything 
to knowl Not that she seemed to be in 
the least anxious about it. She had asked 
where he was, and had been told that he 
was at work in the library. He was so 
confident of what Miss Ashurst's answer 
would be, that he awaited its arrival in 
the most perfect calmness. Would he be 
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undeceived ? Lady Caroline thought not 
just yet. If the young woman were, as 
Lady Caroline suspected, playing a double 
game, she would probably find some excuse 
for not at once linking her lot witb Walter 
Joyce's — ^her mother's ill-healtb seemed ex- 
pressly suited for the purpose — and would 
suggest that he should go out first to Ber- 
lin, and see how he liked his new employ- 
ment, returning later in the year, when, if 
all things seemed convenient, they could be 
married. She was evidently a clever girl, 
and these were probably the tactics she 
would pursue. Lady Caroline wondered 
whether she was right in her conjeeture, 
and there Was the letter, a glance at which 
would solve her doubts, lying before her! 
What a ridiculous thing that people were 
not allowed to read each other's letters! 
Her ladyship told the butler to see that 
that letter was sent at once to Mr. Joyce, 
who was in the library expecting it. 

The Westhope household was eminently 
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well drilled, and the footman who handed 
the letter on the salver to Mr. Joyce was as 
respectful as though the secretary were my 
lord himself. He had heard Lady Caro- 
line's remark tö the butler, and had tumed 
the missive over and scrutinised it as he 
carried it along the passages. The hand- 
writing of the address, though firm, was 
unmistakably feminine, and the footman, a 
man of the world, coupling this faet with 
what he had heard, arrived at the conclu- 
sion that the letter was from Mr. Joyce's 
" young woman." He walked up to Joyce, 
who was busily engaged in writing, croaked 
out, "A letter, sir," in the tone usually 
adopted by him to offer to dinner-guests 
their choice between hock and Champagne, 
and watched the secretary's manner. Joyce 
took the letter from the salver, muttered 
his thanks, and tumed back to his work. 
The footman bowed and left the room with 
the idea, as he afterwards remarked to the 
butler, that if his suppositions were correct. 
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the secretary was not " a fellow of much 
warmth of feelin' ; looked at it and put it 
down by his arm bs though it was a bill, he 
did I" 

But when the door had shut behind the 
retreatmg figure of the Mercury m plush, 
Walter Joyce threw down his pen and took 
up the letter, and pressed it to his lips. 
Then he opened it, not eagerly indeed, but 
with a bright light in his eyes^ and a happy 
smile upon his lips. And then he read 
it. 

He Started at the first line, astonished 
at the cold tone in which Marian addressed 
him, but after that he read the letter 
straight through, without evincing any 
outward sign of emotion. When he had 
finished it he paused, and shook his head 
quickly, as one who has received some 
stunning blow, and passed his band rapidly 
across his brow, then set to work to read 
the letter again. He had been through it 
hurriedly before, but this time he read 
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cvery word, then he pushed the paper from 
him, and flung himself forward on the 
desk, burying his face in his hands. Thus 
he remained during some ten minutes; 
when he raised himself, his face was very 
white save round the eyes, where the skin 
was flushed and strained, and his hands 
trembled very much. He reeled, too, a 
little when he first stood up, but he soon 
conquered that, and began silently pacing 
the room to and fro. Some time afterwards, 
when asked to explain what he had feit at 
that crisis in his life, Joyce declared he 
could not teil. Not anger against Marfan, 
certainly, no vindictive rage against her 
who had treated him so basely. His life 
was spoiled, he feit that ; it had never been 
very brilliant, or very much worth having, 
but the one ray which had illumined it had 
been suddenly extinguished, and the future 
was in utter darkness. He was in the con- 
dition of a man who has been stunned, or 
has fainted, and to whom the recollection 
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of the events immediately engrossing his 
attention when, as it were, he was last in 
life, came but slowly. He had but a con- 
fused idea of the contents of Marfans letter. 
Its general tenor of conrse he knew, but 
he had to think over the details. The letter 
was there, lying before him on the desk 
where he had thrown it, but he seemed to 
have an odd but invincible repugnance to 
reading it again. After a somewhat labo- 
rious process of thought he remembered it 
all. She was going to be married to Mr. 
Creswell — ^that was it. She could not face 
a life of poverty, she said ; the comforts and 
luxuries which she had enjoyed for the last 
few months had become necessary to her 
happiness, and she had chosen between him 
and them. She did not pretend to care 
for the man she was about to marry; she 
merely intended to make use of him as the 
means to an end. Poor Marfan ! that was 
a bad state for her to be in — ^poor Marfan ! 
She had jilted him, but she had sacrificed 
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herseif: he did not know which was the 
more forlorn out-look. 

Yes, it was all over for him ! Nothing 
mattered much now ! Copy out aneedotes 
from the family chronicles, hunt up anti- 
quities and statistics for those Speeches 
with which Lord Hetherington intended to 
astonish the world in the forthcoming Ses- 
sion, settle down as librarian and secretary 
for as long as this noble family would have 
him, and when they kicked him out, live by 
literary hack work until he found another 
noble family ready to receive him in the 
old capacity for a hundred and fifty pounds 
a-year. Why not? He smiled grimly to 
himself as he thought of the Berlin proposi- 
tion, and how astonished old Byrne would 
be when he wrote to decline it — for he 
should decline it at once. He had thought 
about it so often and so much, he had 
allowed his Imagination to feast him with 
such pictures of himself established there 
with Marian by his side, that he feit utterly 
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unable to face the dark blank reality, heart- 
broken and alone. Besides, what motive 
had he for work now? Experience had 
taught him that he could always find suf- 
ficient press-work in London to keep body 
and soul together, and what more did he 
want ? What more did — Was it all real, 
or was he dreaming ? Marfan ! was it all 
over between him and her? was she no 
longer his Marfan? was he never to see 
her, to touch her hand, to hold her in his 
arms, to live in the light of those loving 
eyes again ? He thought of their last con- 
versation and their parting, he thought of 
his last letter to her, so füll of hope and 
love ; so tender of the past, so füll of the 
future; and there, to that, was the reply 
lying before him announcing her marriage. 
Her marriage ? — ^her sale I She had bartered 
herseif away for fine houses, horses, car- 
rfages, dresses; she, daughter of James 
Ashurst, who had loved her as the apple 
of his eye, and would as soon have thought 
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of her renouncing her religion as of her 
breaking her plighted word. 

It was odd he could not explain it ; but 
his thoughts ran more upon her than upon 
himself. He found himself picturing her 
as the squire's lady, taking up her position 
in Society, seated at the head of her table, 
receiving her guests, at church in the pew 
which he recoUected so well, if e recoUected 
the back of her head and the kneeling 
figure as he had noticed it Sunday after 
Sunday when he sat amongst the boys in 
the school-pew immediately behind her, 
recoUected the little grave bow she would 
give him as she passed to her seat, and the 
warm hand-pressure with which she always 
met him after morning service. His love 
had lived on that warm hand-pressure for 
days; hers, it seems, was not so easily 
nourished. He wondered at himself for the 
way in which he found himself thinking of 
her. Had the mere notion of such treat- 
ment ever entered his mind, he should have 
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been raving ; now when the actual fact liad 
occurred, he was quiet. He ran through 
the whole matter in his mind again, pointed 
out to himself the deception that she had 
practised on him, the gross breach of faith 
of Avhich she had been guilty, showed 
himself plainly how her desertion of him 
had Sprung from the basest motives, not 
from lack of love for him, not from over- 
weening fancy for another — those were 
human motives and might be pardoned her 
— ^but from mere avaricc and mammon- 
worship. And, after cogitating over all 
this, he feit that he pitied rather than hated 
her, and that as to himself, he had not the 
remotest care what became of him. 

A knock at the door, and before he 
could answer Lady Caroline had entered 
the room. Joyce was rather pleased than 
otherwise at the Interruption. He had taken 
her ladyship so far into his confidence that 
it was impossible to hide from her this last 
act in the drama, and it was infinitely plea- 
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santer that the explanation should come 
about here — accidentally, as it were — than 
that he should have to seek her with his 
Story. 

" Good-morning, Mr. Joyce." 
" Good-morning, Lady Caroline." 
" Mr. Joyce, a triumphal procession, 
consisting of Lady Hetherington and the 
new housekeeper, is marching round the 
house, settling what's to be done in each 
room between this and the autumn. I con* 
fess I have not sufficient strength of mind 
to be present at those solemn rites, and as 
this is the only room in the house in which 
no change ever takes place — save the in- 
crease of dust, and lately the acquisition of 
a bonä'ßde Student — I have taken refuge 
here, and have brought the Times in order 
that I may be sure not to disturb you by 
chattering." 

" You will not disturb me in the least, I 
assure you." 

" Why, what a dreadfuUy hoUow voice! 
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and — ^Mr. Joyce," continued Lady Caro- 
line, changing her tone, " how very unwell 
you look — so strangely pale and drawn ! 
Is anything the matter ?" 

" Nothing, nothing in the least I" he re- 
plied. "You have been good enough to 
let me talk to you about myself and my 
hopes and aspirations, Lady Caroline Man- 
sergh. You have probably forgotten" — 
ah, man, devoid of the merest accidence of 
worldly grammar! — "you have probably 
forgotten that this is the morning on which 
I was to expect my answer from Miss 
Ashurst. It has come ! It is here !" and 
he stooped forward, picked from the table 
the letter, and handed it to her. 

Lady Caroline seemed rather surprised 
at this mode of proceeding. She took the 
letter from Walter's hand, but held it un- 
opened before her, and said, 

" You wish me to read it?" 

" If you please," he replied. " There is 
no other way by which you could exactly 
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comprehend the Situation, and I wish you 
to be made aware of it — and — ^and to advise 
me in it." 

Lady Caroline blushed slightly as she 
heard these last words, but she said nothing 
— merely bowed and opened the letter. As 
she read it, the flush which had died away 
returned more brightly than before, her 
eyes could not be seen under their downcast 
lids, but the brows were knit, the nostrils 
trembled, and the mouth grew hard and 
rigid. She read the letter through twice ; 
then she looked up, and her voice shook as 
she Said, 

" That is a wicked and base letter, very 
heartless and very base !" 

"Lady Caroline!" interrupted Joyce 
appealingly. 

" What ! do you seek to defend it ? — ^no, 
not to defend it, for in your own heart you 
must know I am right in my condemnation 
of it, but to plead for it. You don't like to 
hear nie speak harshly of it — that's so like 
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a man! I teil you that it is a heartless 
and an unwomanly letter ! ^ Deepens the 
pain mth which she writes,' indeed ! ' Deep- 
ens the pain!' and what about yours? It 
is her nature to love money and comforts, 
and luxuries, and to shrink from privations. 
Her nature ! What was she bred to, this 
duchess ?" 

In his misery at hearing Marian thus 
spoken of, since the blow had fallen upon 
him he had never been so miserable as 
then, when she was attacked, and he saw 
the impossibility of defending her. Joyce 
could not help remarking that he had never 
noticed Lady Caroline's beauty so much as 
at that moment, when her eyes were flash- 
ing and her ripe lips curling with contempt. 
But he was silent, and she proceeded : 

" She says you are better without her, 
and, though of course you doubt it, I am 
mightily disposed to agree with her I . I — 
Mr. Joyce!" said her ladyship, suddenly 
softening her tone, " belle ve me, I feel 
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earnestly and deeply for you under this 
blow ! I fear it is none the less severe be- 
cause you don't show how much you suffer. 
This — this young lady's decision will of 
course materially affect the future which 
you had plotted out for yourself, and of 
which we spoke the last time we were here 
together ?" 

" 0, yes, of course. Now I shall — by 
the way, Lady Caroline, I recollect now — 
it scarcely impressed me then — that during 
that conversation you seemed to have some 
doubts as to what Marian — as to what 
might be the reply to the letter which I 
told you I had written ?" 

" I certainly had." 

" And you endeavoured to wean me from 
the miserable self-conceit under which I 
was labouring, and failed. I recollect your 
hints now. Teil me, Lady Caroline, why was 
I so blind ? What made you suspect ?" 

"My dear Mr. Joyce, you were blind 
because you were in love ! I suspected. 
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because, being merely a looker-on — an in- 
terested one, I acknowledge, for I had a 
great interest in your welfare, but still 
merely a looker-on, and therefore, according 
to the old proverb, seeing most of the game 
— I could not help noticing that the peculiar 
Position of affairs, and the length of time 
you remained without any news of your 
fiancee^ afforded grave grounds of suspi- 
cion. 

" Yes," Said poor Walter ; " as you say, 
I am blind. I never noticed that." 

" Now, Mr. Joyce," said Lady Caroline, 
"the question is not with the past, but 
with the future. What do you intend do- 
ing? 

" I have scarcely thought. It matters 
very little." 

" Pardon my saying that it matters very 
much. Do you think of taking up this 
appointment for the newspaper that you 
spoke of — ^this correspondentship in Ber- 
Un?" 
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" No ; I think not. I really don't know 
— I thought of remaining as I am." 

" What ! pass the rest of your life in 
writing Lord Hetherington's letters, and 
cramming him for Speeches which he will 
never deliver?" 

" It is an honest and an easy way of 
earning a living, at all events." 

" Of earning a living ? And are you 
going to content yourself with ' earning 
your living/ Mr. Joyce ?" 

"0, Lady Caroline, why should I do 
anything eise? The desire for making 
money has gone from me altogether with 
the receipt and perusal of that letter. She 
was the spur that urged me on ; my dreams 
of fame and wealth and position were for 
her, not for myself ; and now — " 

"And now you are going to abandon it 
all— do you mean to teil me that ? That 
you, a young man possessing intellect, and 
energy, and industry, with a career before 
you, are about to abandon that career, and 
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to condemn } ourself to Vegetation — sliecr 
and simple Vegetation, mind, not life — 
merely because you have been grossly de- 
ceived by a woman, who, your common 
sense ought to have told you, has been 
playing you false for months, and who, as 
she herseif confesses, has all her life rated 
the worthiness of people as to what they 
were worth in money? You are clearly 
not in your right mind, Mr. Joyce. I am 
surprised at you !" 

"What would you have me do, Lady 
Caroline ? You sneer at the notion of 
my remaining with Lord Hetherington. 
Surely you would not have me go to 
BerHn ?" 

"I never sneer at anything, my dear 
Mr. Joyce ; sneering shows very bad 
breeding. I say distinctly that I think 
you would be mad to fritter away your 
days in your present position. Nor do I 
think, under circumstances, you ought to 
go to Berlin. It would have done very 
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well as a stepping-stone had things turned 
out düFerently; but now you would be 
always drawing odious comparisons be- 
tween your solitary lot and the 'what 
might have been,' as Owen Meredith so 
sweetly puts it." 

" Wliere, then, shalllgo?" 

''To London. Where eise should any- 
one go mth a desire to make a mark in the 
World, and energy and determination to 
aid him in accomplishing bis purpose? 
And this is your case. Ah, you may shake 
your head, but I teil you it is. You think 
differently just now, but when once you 
are there, 'in among the throngs of men,' 
you will acknowledge it. Why, when you 
were there, at the outset of your career, 
utterly friendless and alone, as you have 
told me, you found friends and work ; and 
now that you are known, and by a certain 
few appreciated, do you think it will be 
otherwise?" 

" You are marvellously inspiriting, Lady 
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Caroline, and I can never be sufficientlj 
grateful for the advice you have given me 
— ^better still, for the manner in which you 
have given it. But suppose I do go to 
London, what — ^in the cant phrase of the 
day — ^what am I to ' go in for' ?" 

* ' Newspaper - writing — what do they 
call it? — joumalism, at first; the profes- 
sion in which you were doing so well when 
you came here. That, if I mistake not, 
will in due course lead to something eise, 
about which we will talk at some future 
time." 

"That is just what I was coming to, 
Lady Caroline. You will allow me to see 
you sometimes ?" 

" I shall be always deeply interested in 
your welfare, Mr. Joyce, and anxious to 
know how you progress. yes; I hope 
both to see and hear a great deal of you. 
Besides, Lord Hetherington may feel in- 
clined to take up the chronicles again ; he 
is rather off them just now, I know; and 
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then you can give your successor some very 
valuable hints." 

When Lady Caroline Mansergh was 
alone in her own room after this conversa- 
•tion, slie reflected long and deeply upon 
the effect which tlie receipt of that letter 
would probably produce upon Walter Joyce, 
and was sufficiently interested to analyse 
her own feelings in regard to it. Was she 
sorry or glad that the intended match had 
been broken off, and that Joyce was now, 
so far as his heart was concemed, a free 
man ? That he was free she was certain ; 
that he would never retum to the old 
allegiance she was positive. Lady Caroline 
in her worldly experience had frequently 
come across cases of the kind, where the 
tender regret which at first forbade any 
harsh mention, scarcely any harsh thought 
of the false one, had in a very short time 
given place to a feeling of mortified vanity 
and baffled desire, which prompted the 
frankest outpourings, and made itself heard 
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in the bitterest objurgations. The question 
was, how it affected her. On the whole, 
she thought that she was pleased at the 
result. She did not attempt to hide from 
herseif that she had a certain regard for 
this young man, though of the nature of 
that regard she had scarcely troubled her- 
seif to inquire. One thing she knew, that 
it was very different from what she had at 
first intended it should be, from what in 
the early days of their acquaintance she had 
allowed it to be. Of course, with such a 
man, flirtation, in its ordinary sense, was 
out of the question; she would as soon 
have thought of flirting with the Great 
Pjrramid as with Walter Joyce. In its 
place there had existed a kind of friendly 
interest ; but Lady Caroline was fully cog- 
nisant; that, on her side, that friendly in- 
terest had been deepening and strengthen- 
ing, until, after a little self-examination, 
she feit forced to confess to herseif that it 
would bear another name. Then came the 
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question, And if it did, what matter ? She 
had never particularly set herseif up as a 
strict observant of the conventionalities or 
the fetish worship of Society; on the con- 
trary, her conduct in that respect had been 
rather iconoclastic. There need be no sur- 
prise, therefore, on the part of the world if 
she chose to marry out of what was sup- 
posed to be her "set" and Station in Society; 
and if there had been, she was quite strong- 
minded enough to laugh at it. But to a 
woman of Lady Caroline's refinement it 
was necessary that her husband should be 
a gentleman, and it was necessary for her 
pride that, if not her equal in rank, he 
should not merely be her superior in talent, 
but should be admitted to be so. Under 
the fresh disposition of circumstances she 
saw no reason why this should not be. 
Walter Joyce would go to London, would 
there resume his newspaper occupations, 
and would probably, as she guessed from 
occasional hints he had recently let fall, 
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tum his attention more to politics than he 
had hitherto done. He must be clever, she 
thought. Slie knew him to be clever, in 
a woman's notion of clevemess, which was 
so different to a man's ; but he must surely 
be clever in a man's way too, or they would 
never have offered him this Berlin appoint- 
ment, which, according to her notions, re- 
quired not merely a bright literary style, 
but, in a far greater degree, the faculty of 
Observation and knowledge of the world. 
His experience had been very small, but his 
natural ability and natural keenness must 
be great. Granted his possession of these 
gifts, pushed as he would be by her in- 
fluence — for she intended to give him some 
exceUent introductions — there was little 
doubt of his success in life, and of his 
speedily achieving a position which would 
Warrant her in accepting him. In accepting 
him? Lady Caroline laughed outright, 
rather a hard bitter laugh, as this idea 
crossed her mind, at the remembrance that 
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Walter Joyce had never said the slightest 
Word, or shown the smallest sign, that he 
cared for her as — as she wished to be cared 
for by him, much less that he ever aspired 
to her hand. However, let that pass! 
What was to be, would be, and there was 
plenty of time to thmk of such things. 
Meanwhile, it was decidedly satisfactory 
that the engagement was broken off be- 
tween him and that girl, whom Lady 
Caroline had been accustomed to regard as 
a simple country wench, a bread-and-butter 
miss, but who certainly had done her jilting 
with a coolness and aploinb worthy of a 
London beauty in her third season. She 
would have been a drag pn Walter's life ; 
for, although ambitious to a degree, and 
always wanting to rise beyond her sphere, 
she would have induced him to persevere 
at his work, and have encouraged him to 
great efforts ; yet, aecording to Lady Caro- 
line's idea, fame could not be achieved 
when a man was surrounded by babies re- 
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quiring to be fed, and other domestic draw- 
backs, and had not merely himself but a 
large family to drag up the hill of difficulty, 
ere eminence was attained. Now Walter 
would be really free, even from mental ties, 
Lady Caroline thought, mth a half sigh, 
and if he were ever to do anything worthy 
of himself, the beginning at least should be 
now. 

^ The conversation mth Lady Caroline 
Mansergh had not merely the eflfeet of 
diverting Walter Joyce's thoughts from the 
contemplation of his own unhappiness for 
the time being, but rousing within him 
certain aspirations which he had scarcely 
ever previously entertained, and which, 
when they had occasionally arisen in his 
mind, he had successfully endeavoured to 
stifle and ignore. No doubt the advice 
which Lady Caroline had given him was 
most excellent, and should be followed. 
There was a future before him, and a bril- 
liant one I He would prove to Marian 
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(already his feelings towards her were be- 
ginning to change) — he would prove to 
Marfan that his life was not made utterly 
blank on account of her cruel treatment ; 
on the contrary, he would try and achieve 
some end and position, such as he would 
never have aspired to if he had remained 
in the calm jog-trot road of life he had 
planned for himself. He would go to 
London, to old Byrne, and see whether 
instead of being serit to Berlin he could not 
be received on the staff of the paper in 
London ; and he would turn his attention to 
politics — old Byrne would be of inünense 
use to him there — and he would study and 
work night and day. Anything to get on, 
anything to become distinguished, to make 
a name ! 

His decision once taken, Joyce lost no 
time in communicating it to Lord Hether- 
ington. He said that circumstances of 
great family importance .necessitated his 
immediate return to London, and would 
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require all the attention he could bestow 
on them for many months to come. Lord 
Hetherington was a little taken aback by 
the suddenness of the announcement, but 
as he had always had a kindly feeling to- 
wards Joyce, and since the day of the ice 
accident he had regarded him with especial 
favour, he put the best face he could on the 
occasion, and expressed his great regret at 
his secretary's intended departure. His 
lordship begged that when Mr. Joyce had 
any leisure time at his disposal he would 
call upon him at Hetherington House, 
where they would be always glad to see 
him ; and Joyce trusted that if ever his 
lordship thought that he (Joyce) could be 
useful to him in any way, more especially 
äs connected with the Chronicles, with 
which he was so familiär, he would do him 
the honour to send for him, through Mr. 
Byrne, who would always know his address. 
And thus they parted, after the interview, 
with mutual expressions of goodwill. 
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This was a little excitement for Lord 
Hetherington, who at once started off, so 
soon as Joyce had lefk him, to teil her lady- 
ship the news. 

Lady Hetherington was far more inter- 
ested in the fact that the secretary had 
given waming, as she persisted in call- 
ing it, than her husband had anticipated. 
She had always, except when temporarily 
aroused on the occasion of the accident, 
been so determined to ignore Mr. Joyce's 
existence, or had treated him with such 
marked coldness when compelled to ack- 
nowledge it, that his lordship was quite 
astonished to see how interested she showed 
herseif, how she persisted in cross-question- 
ing him as to what Joyce had stated to be 
the cause of his leaving, and as to whether 
he had mentioned it to any other person in 
the house. On being assured by her hus- 
band that he had corae straight to her 
boudoir after parting with the secretary, 
Lady Hetherington seemed pleased, and 
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strictly enjoined the little lord not to men- 
tion it to anyone. 

They were a very small party at dinner 
that day, only Mr. Biscoe being present in 
addition to the members of the family. 
The conversation was not very brisk, the 
countess being füll of the Coming London 
season, a topic on which Mr. Biscoe, who 
hated town, and never went near it when 
he could help it, could scarcely expect to 
be enthusiastic, Lord Hetherington being 
always silent, and Lady Caroline on this 
occasion preoccupied. But when the cloth 
was removed, and the servants had left the 
room, Lady Hetherington, in the interval 
of playing with a few grapes, looked across 
at her sister-in-law, and said : 

"By the way, Caroline, Lord Hether- 
ington's secretary has given warning!" 

" You mean that Mr. Joyce is going 
away, is that it? I thought so, but you 
have such a curious way of putting things, 
Margaret !" 
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" How should I have put it ? I meant 
exactly what I said !'' 

"0, of course, if you choose to Import 
the phraseology of the servants'-hall into 
your conversation, you are at perfect liberty 
to do so.'' 

"Anyhow, the fact remains the same. 
We are to be bereaved of the great secre- 
tary ! Weren't you astonished when I told 

^'Not the least in the world!" 

" Because you had heard it before?" 

"Exactly!" 

'' From Lord Hetherington?" 

" no !" laughed Lady Caroline; " don't 
scold poor dear West on the idea that he 
had anticipated you ! I heard it from Mr. 
Joyce himself." 

" 0, of course you did !" said Lady Heth- 
erington, slightly tossing her head. "Well, 
of course you're very much grieved. He 
was such a favourite of yours." 

" Just because I like Mr. Joyce very 
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much, or, as you phrase it, because he is a 
favourite of mine, I'm very pleased to think 
that he's going away. A man of his abili- 
ties is lost in his present position." 

"I quite agree ynth you, Lady Caroline," 
Said Mr. Biscoe. " Sound scholar, Mr. 
Joyce, clear head, well gröunded, and 
quick at picking up — ^good fellow, too !" 

" I'm sure," said Lord Hetheringtx)n, 
*' I'vc gro>vn so accustomed to him, I shall 
feel like — what's - his - name — fish out of 
water without him." 

^' I daresay we shall manage to exist 
when Mr. Joyce has left us," said the coun- 
tess; "we scrambled on somehow before, 
and I really don't see the enormous im- 
provement since he came." 

Nobody commented on this, and the 
conversation dropped. Lady Hetherington 
was cross and disappointed. She expected 
to have found her sister-in-law very much 
annoyed at the fact of Mr. Joyce's depar- 
ture, whereas, in place of visible grief or 
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annoyance, there was a certain air of satis- 
faction about Lady Caroline which was 
dreadfully annoying to the countess. 

Two days after, Joyce left for London, 
Marianus letter, on Lady Caroline's advice, 
and in accordance with bis own feelings, 
remaining without notice. 



CHAPTER XL 



pooR papa's successor. 



It has been seen that Mr. Creswell's mar- 
riage with Marian Ashurst was sufficiently 
populär amongst the farmer class at Hel- 
mingham, but it was by no means so 
wannly received in other grades of society. 
Up at the Park, for instance, the people 
could scarcely restrain their indignation. 
Sir Thomas Churchill had always been ac- 
customed to speak of " my neighbour, Mr. 
CreswelV' as a "highly respectable man, 
sprang, as he himself does not scruple to 
own, from the people," chirrupped the old 
Sir Thomas, whose great-grandfather had 
been a tanner in Brocksopp, — "but emi- 
nently sound in all his views, and a credit 
to the — ahem! — commercial classes of the 
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Community." They sat together on the 
magistrates' bench, met on committees of 
charitable associations, and suchlike, and 
twice* a-year solemnly had each other to 
dinner to meet a certain number of other 
county people on nights when there was a 
moon, or, at least, when the calendar 
showed that there ought to have been one. 
In the same spirit old Lady Churchill, 
kindliest of silly old women, had been in 
the habit of pitying Marfan Ashurst. "That 
charmin' girl, so modest and quiet; nöne 
of your fly-away nonsense about her, and 
clever, ain't she? I dont know about 
these things myself, but they teil me so ; 
and to have to go into lodgin's, and all 
that ! father a clergyman of the Church of 
England tool" — staunch old lady, never 
moving about without the Honourable 
Miss Grfmstone's Church -service, in two 
volumes, in her trunk — "it really does 
seem too bad !" But when the news of the 
forthcoming marrfage began to be buzzed 
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about, and penetrated to the Park, Sir 
Thomas did not scruple to stigmatise his 
neighbour as an old fool, while my lady 
had no better opinion of Miss Ashurst than 
that she was a "forward minx." What 
could have so disturbed these exemplary 
people? Not, surely, the low passions'of 
envy and jealousy ? Sir Thomas Church- 
ill, a notorious roue in his day, who had 
married the plainest-headed woman in the 
county for her money, all the available 
capital of which he had spent, could not 
possibly be envious of the fresh young 
bride whom his old acquaintance was 
bringing home? And Lady Churchill, to 
whom the village gossips talked incessantly 
of the intended redecoration of Woolgreaves, 
the equipages and horses which were or- 
dered, the establishment which was about 
to be kept up, the position in parliament 
which was to be fought for, and, above all, 
the worship with which the elderly bride- 
groom regarded the juvenile bride-elect — 
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these rumours did not influence her in the 
bitter depreciation with which she hence- 
forth spoke of the late schoöhnaster's 
daughter ? Of course not ! The utter- 
ances of the baronet and his lady were 
prompted by a deep regard to the welfare 
of both parties, and a wholesome regret 
that they had been prompted to take a 
Step which could not be for the future 
happiness of either, of course. 

Mr. Benthall, who, it will be recollected, 
had succeeded the late Mr. Ashurst at the 
Helmingham school, and was comparatively 
new to the neighbourhood, took but little 
interest in the matter, so far as Miss 
Ashurst was concemed. He had a bowing 
acquaintance with her, but he had neither 
had the wish nor the opportunity of getting 
on more familiär terms. Had she married 
anyone eise but Mr. Creswell, it would not 
have mattered one jot to the Rev. George 
Benthall; but, as it happened, Mr. Ben- 
thall had a certain amount of interest in the 
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doings of the household at Woolgreaves, 
and the mamage of the chief of that house- 
hold promised to be an important event in 
Mr. Benthall's life. 

You could scarcely have found a greater 
diflference befr^veen any two men than be- 
tween James Ashurst and his successor. 
When James Ashurst received his appoint- 
ment as head-master at Helmingham, he 
looked upon that appointment as the cul- 
mination of his career. Mr. Benthall re- 
garded the head-mastership as merely a 
stepping-stone to something better. Mr. 
Ashurst threw his whole soul into his 
work. Mr. Benthall was content to get 
people to think that he was very hard- 
working and very much interested in his 
duties, whereas he really cared nothing 
about them, and slipped through them in 
the most dilettante fashion. He did not 
like work; he never had liked it. At 
Oxford he had taken no honours, made no 
name, and when he was nominated to 
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Helmingham, everyone wondered at the 
selection except those who happened to 
know that the fortunate man was godson 
to one of the two peers who were life- 
govemors of the school. Mr. Benthall 
found the Hebningham school in excellent 
Order. The number of scholars never had 
been so large, the social Status of the class 
which fumished thein was undeniably good, 
the discipline had been brought to perfec- 
tion, and the school had an excellent name 
in the county. It had taken James Ash- 
urst years to effect this, but once achieved, 
there was no necessity for any further 
striving. Mr. Benthall was a keen man of 
the World, he found the machine in füll 
Swing, he calculated that the Impetus which 
had been given to it would keep it in füll 
Swing for two or three years, without the 
necessity for the smallest exertion on his 
part, and during these two or three years 
he would occupy himself in looking out 
for something better. What that some- 

VOL. II. T 
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thing better was to be he had not definitely 
determined. Not another head-mastersliip, 
he had made up his mind on that point; he 
never had been particularly partial to boys, 
and now he hated them. He did not like 
parochial duty, he did not like anything 
that gave him any trouble. He did like 
croquet-playing and parsonical flirtation, 
cricket and horse exercise. He liked 
money, and all that money brings; and, 
after every consideration, he thought the 
best and easiest plan to aequire it would 
be to marry an heiress. 

But there were no heiresses in those 
parts, and very few marriageable girls. 
Mr. Benthall had met the two young ladies 
from Woolgreaves at several garden-parties, 
and had conceived a special admiration for 
Gertrude Creswell. Maude was far too 
grand, and romantie, and self-willed for 
his taste, but there was something in Ger- 
trude's fresh face and quaint simple man- 
ner that was particularly pleasing to him. 
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But after making careful inquiries, Mr. 
Benthall discovered that Miss Gertrude 
Creswell's chance of wealth was but small, 
she being entirely dependent on her uncle, 
whose affections were known to be entirely 
concentrated on bis son. She might have 
a few hundred pounds perhaps, but a few 
hundred pounds would not be sufficient to 
enable Mr. Benthall to give up the school, 
and to live idle for the rest of bis life. The 
notion must be given up, he feared. He 
was very sorry for it^ for he really liked 
the girl very much, and he thought she 
liked him. It was a bore, a nuisance, but 
the other thing was impossible ! 

Then came Tom Creswell's death, and 
that gave affairs another aspect. There 
was no son now to inherit all the accumu- 
lated wealth. There were only the two 
nieces, between whom the bulk of the pro- 
perty would doubtless be divided. That 
was a much more healthy outlook for. Mr. 
Benthall. If matters eventuated as he ima- 
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gined, Miss Gertrude woxJd not merely 
have a sufficiency, but would be an heiress, 
and under this expectation Mr. Benthall, 
who had not seen much of the young ladies 
of Woolgreaves for some time, now took 
every opportunity of throwing himself in 
their way. These opportunities were toler- 
ably frequent, and Mr. Benthall availed 
himself of them with such skill and success, 
that he had finally raade up his mind to 
propose for Gertrude Creswell's hand, with 
the almost certainty of acceptance, when 
the news cäme down to the village that 
Mr. Creswell was going to be married to 
Marian Ashurst. That was a tremendous 
blow ! From what Mr. Benthall had heard 
about Miss Ashurst's character in the vil- 
lage, there was little doubt in his mind 
that she had deliberately planned this mar- 
riage with a view to the acquisition of for- 
tune and position, and there was no doubt 
that she would hold to both. The chance of 
any inheritance for the girls was even worse 
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thaii it would have been if Tom had lived. 
In that case a sense of justice would have 
impelled the old gentleman to do some- 
thing for his nieces, but now he would be 
entirely under the sway of this money- 
loving woman, who would take care to 
keep everything to herseif. It was a con- 
founded nuisance, for in regard to Gertrude 
Creswell Mr. Benthall had progressed con- 
siderably beyond the "liking" stage, and 
was reaUy very much attached to her. 
What could be done ? It would be impos- 
sible for him to marry a portionless girl. 
It would be utterly useless for him to ask 
her uncle to endow her, as Mr. Creswell 
would at once refer the question to his 
new wife, who — as he, Mr. Benthall, hap- 
pened to know from one or two little scenes 
at which he had been present, and one or 
two little circumstances of which he had 
heard — ^was by no means lovingly inclined 
towÄrds the young ladies who had become 
her Step -nieces. It was horribly provok- 
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ing, but Mr. Benthall could not see bis 
way at all. 

One evening, some two or three days 
after Mr. Creswell's marriage, Mr. Benthall 
was sitting in bis study, when tbere came 
a knock at the door, and a smart bouse- 
maid entering told bim that Mrs. Covey 
had come back, and would be glad to see 
ber master. Mrs. Covey was an old wo- 
man wbo for many years bad lived as cook 
witb tbe Asbursts, and wbo, on tbeir re- 
commendation, bad been accepted in a 
similar capacity by Mr. Bentball, on bis 
assumption of office. But tbe old lady 
bad been away from ber work for some 
few weeks witb a sbarp attack of iUness, 
wbicb rendered ber unfit for ber duties, 
and sbe bad been staying witb a married 
daugbter some miles on tbe otber side of 
Brocksopp. A few days previously sbe bad 
reported berself as cured, and as about to 
retum to ber place, and in due time sbe ar- 
rived at tbe scbool-bouse. Mr. Bentball 
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was glad to hear of the old woman's safe re- 
turn ; not that he cared in the least about her, 
or any other old woman, but she understood 
the place, and did her duty well, and some 
of the boarders had given decided evidence 
of the unpopularity of Mrs. Covey's locum 
tenem by leaving their dinners untouched, 
and making their meals in furtive snatches 
from their lockers during school-hours of 
provisions purchased at the " tuck-shop." 
This sort of mutiny annoyed Mr. Benthall 
considerably, and consequently he was very 
glad to have the news of Mrs. Covey's re- 
covery, and gave Orders that she should be 
sent up to him at once^ 

Whatever might have been the nature 
of Mrs. Covey's illness, it certainly had not 
had the effect of toning down her com- 
plexion. She was a singularly red-faced 
old lady, looking as if constant exposure 
to large fires had sent the blood to her 
cheeks and kept it there, and she wore a 
very fierce little black front with two screwy 
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little curls just in front of either ear, and 
in honour of her retum and of her pre- 
sentation to her master, she had put on a 
gigantic structure of net and ribbon which 
did duty for a cap. She seemed greatly 
pleased at the notice which Mr. Benthall 
took of her, and at the interest he seemed 
to show in her recovery, but nothing would 
induce her to be seated in his presence, 
though he repeatedly urged the advisabi- 
lity of her resting herseif after her joumey. 
Finding her obdurate in this matter, Mr. 
Benthall let the old lady have her way, 
and after he had chatted with her about 
her illness, and about her faraily, he thought 
he had exhausted the topics of interest be- 
tween them, and inwardly wished she would 
go. But as she evinced no Intention of 
stirring, he was obliged to cast about for 
something to say, and oddly enough hit 
upon a subject, the discussion of which with 
this old woman was destined to have a cer- 
tain amount of influence on his future life. 
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"^Well, we've had wonderfui changes 
here in Helmingham since youVe been 
away, Mrs. Covey," he remarked. 

" Ah ! so I did heer, sir !" said the old 
woman. '^ Poor old Muster Pickering gone 
to his feaythers, and Mrs. Slater's bad leg 
brokken out again, and not likely to heal 
this time, Anne told me Dr. Osbome says." 

" Ay, ay, but Pm not talking about old 
Pickering or Mrs. Slater. I mean the wed- 
ding — ^the great wedding !" 

" Ah, well, Pve heerd nowt o' that," said 
Mrs. Covey; adding in a grumbling under- 
tone, " I'm a stupid owd woman, and they 
teil me nowt." 

" Not heard of it ? Well, I wonder at 
that," said Mr. Beüthall, " more especially 
as it concems your young mistress that was 
— ^Miss Ashurst, I mean I" 

" What, is she married at last ?" asked 
the old woman. 

" She is indeed, and to Mr. Creswell — 
Squire Creswell of Woolgreaves — ^" 
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"What!" screamed Mrs. Covey, falling 
backward into the chair, which was for- 
tunately close behind her. "You don't 
teil me that !" 

"I do indeedl When was it? — last 
Thursday. The — ^the happy couple" (and 
Mr. Benthall gave a cynical grin as he said 
the words) — " the happy couple are away 
now on their wedding-trip." 

" Well, I niver did ! I niver did ! The 
old squire to come and marry Miss Marfan ! 
He that was allays so mumchance and so 
meek, and had a sweet tooth in 's head 
after all ! I thowt it was to talk wi' the 
poor old master about book-lamin' and 
such stuff that he comed here 1 I'd niver 
an idee that he'd an eye for the young 

geU." 

" Only ghows how sly these old gentle- 

men can be when they choose, Mrs. Covey," 

Said Mr. Benthall, much amused, "if they 

can deceive such sharp eyes as yours." 

" Dear heart, IVe no cause to call mine 
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sharp eyes any longer, I think," said the 
old woman, shaking her head, " for I was 
took in by both on 'em. I niver thowt 
Miss Marfan would throw t'other one over, 
that I niver did." 

"What's that you're saying, Mrs. Co- 
vey ?" asked Mr. Benthall sharply. 

" I was sayin' that I allays thowt Miss 
Marian would howld by the t'other one, 
and—" 

"Other one? What other one? I 
never heard of there being any * other one,' 
as you call it, in regard to Miss Ashurst." 

" No I You didn't, I daresay I Nor 
didn't not no one eise !" said the old lady, 
with a frightful redundancy of negatives ; 
" but / did." 

" And who was this ' other one,' if one 
may ask, Mrs. Covey ?" 

"One may ask, and there's only one 
can answer, and that one's me. Ah, well, 
there's no härm in teUin', now that she's 
married and all that, though I niver opened 
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my mouth about it before to livin' soul, 
hopin' it would come all right like. Miss 
Marian were keepin' Company wi' young 
Joyce !" 

" Joyce ! Joyce !" repeated Mr. Benthall. 
" What, young Mr. Joyce, who was one of 
Mr. Ashurst's masters here ?'' 

" That very same ! ay, and he were Miss 
Ashurst's master, he were, at the time I'm 
speakin' of I" said the old woman. 

" Too much kitchen-fire has brought on 
softening of this old person's brain !" said 
Mr. Benthall to himself '* There can't be 
a shadow of foundation for what she says, 
or I should surely have heard of it in the 
village!" Then aloud, "What makes you 
think this, Mrs. Covey ?" 

"What meks me think it? Why, my 
own eyesight meks me think it, and that's 
the best think I can have i' the matter," 
replied the old wojnan, waxing rather cross 
at her master's evident incredulity, " No- 
body niver spoke of it, becos' nobody knowed 
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it; but IVe sat at the kitchen-window o' 
Summer nights and seen 'em walkin' roun' 
the garden for hours thegither, hand-in- 
hand, or him wi' his arms round her waist, 
and I know what that means, tho' I may 
be an old fool !" 

"No, no, Mrs. Covey, no one ever 
thought that for a minute," said Mr. Ben- 
thall, anxious to soothe the old woman's 
oifended dignity, and really very much in- 
terested in the news she had given him. 
"No doubt youre quite correct, only, as 
I had never heard a hint of this before, I 
was rather startled at the suddenness of 
the announcement. Teil me now, had 
Mr. Ashurst any notion of what was going 
on?" 

" Wasn't the schoolmaster, poor feckless 
critter, allays buzzed in th' heed wi' book- ' 
larnin' and troubles o' all sorts ? No bittle 
as iver flew war blinder, nor deafer, than 
my poor owd master in matters what didn't 
concern him !" 
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"NorMrs. Ashurst?" 

"Ah, the poor sickly thing, wi' pains 
here and aches there, and so dillicate, and 
niver 'nuff strength to look after what she 
ought, let alone anything eise ! No ! they 
kept it to themselves, the young pipple, 
and nobody knowed nowt about it but me, 
and they didn't know as I knew, for the 
kitchen-window, as you know, is hid wi' 
fuzz and creepers, and you can see out 
wi'out bein' seen ! Lor, lor, and so she's 
gone and mamed that owd man! And 
t'other one's gone for a sojer, they say, and 
all that story, as I used to sit i' the kitchen 
and make up in my head, will niver be ! 
Lor, lor, what a world it is !" 

Mr, BenthaU was very much surprised 
at the information which had come to him 
in that odd way. He had never thought 
much about Marian Ashurst, but he knew 
perfectly well that populär opinion in Hel- 
mingham and the neighbourhood held to 
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the fact that she had never had any love- 
affair. He was disposed to regard her with 
rather more favour than before, for if what 
Mrs. Covey stated of her were true, it 
showed that at one time she must have 
possessed a heart, though she had allowed 
herseif to ignore its promptings under the 
overweening influence of avarice. Mr. Ben- 
thall thought a good deal over this story. 
He wondered, when, how, and under what 
circumstances Miss Ashurst had broken her 
engagement, if such engagement existed, 
with Joyce. Whether she had deliberately 
planned her marriage with old Creswell, 
and had consequently abandoned the other 
design; or whether the old gentleman had 
proposed suddenly to her, and the tempta- 
tion of riches and position being too great 
for her to withstand, she had flung her first 
lover aside on the spur of the moment, and 
tiiereby, perhaps, rendered herseif wretched 
for life. Or what was it that the old wo- 
man said, about Joyce enlisting as a soldier? 
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Perhaps that step on her lover s part had 
been the cause of Miss Ashurst's determina- 
tion. No ! on reflection, the enlisting, if he 
ever did enlist, looked like a desperate act 
on Joyce's part, done in despair at hearing 
the news of Marian's intended marriage! 
Mr. Benthall did not pin much faith to the 
enlisting part of the story. He had heard 
a good deal about Joyce from various 
sources, and he feit confident that he was 
by no means the kind of man who would 
be led to the perpetration of any foUy of 
the kind. Mr. Benthall was puzzled. With 
any other two people he could have under- 
stood the hand-in-hand, and the arm-encir- 
cled waist, as meaning nothing more than 
a pleasant means of employing the time, 
meaning nothing, and to be forgotten by 
both persons when they might chance to 
be separated. But Mr. Joyce and Miss 
Ashurst were so essentially earnest and 
practical, and so utterly unlikely to dis- 
port themselves in the manner described 
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without there had been a sincere attach- 
ment between them, that, taking all this 
into consideration in conjunction with the 
recent marriage, Mr. Benthall came to the 
conclusion that either Mrs. Covey must 
have, unintentionally of course, deceived 
herseif and him, or that there was some- 
thing remarkably peculiar in the conduct 
of Miss Ashurst, something more peculiar 
than pleasant or estimable. He wondered 
whether Gertrude or Maude had any sus- 
picions on the matter. They had neither 
of them ever spoken to him on the subject, 
but then Maude generally left him alone 
with Gertrude, and when he and Gertrude 
were together, they had other things than 
other people's love-ajffairs to talk about. 
He had not been up to Woolgreaves since 
the wedding, had not — ^which was quite a 
different matter — seen either of the girls. 
He would ride over there the next after- 
noon, and see how matters progressed. 
Accordingly the next day, while Maude 
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and Gertrude were Walking in the garden 
and discussing Mrs. Creswell'ß newly^-ar- 
rived letter, or rather while Maude was 
commenting on it, and Gertrude, as usual, 
was chorusing her assent to aU her sister 
Said, they saw Mr. Benthall, at the fer end 
of a long turf walk, making towards them. 
Immediately on recognising the visitor 
Maude stopped taDdng, and looked sud- 
denly round at Grertrude, who, of course, 
blushed a very lively crimson, and said, 
" 0, Maude, I wish you wouldn't !" 
" Wish I wouldn't what, Gertrude?'' 
" Make me so hot and uncomfortable !" 
" My dear, / dont make you hot and 
uncomfortable ! We have been talking 
together for the last half-hour perfectly 
quietly, when suddenly — ^why, of course, 
it's impossible for me to say — ^you blush to 
the roots of your hair, and accuse me of 
being the cause !" 

" No ; but, Maude, you don't mind his 
Coming ?" 
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"No indeed, Grertrude, I like Am, if 
you mean Mr. Benthall, as of course you 
do, very mucli ; and if you and he are both 
really in earnest, I think that you would. 
Here he is 1" 

"Good-day, ladies!" said Mr. Benthall, 
advancing with a bow. "I haven't seen 
you since you were left deserted and for- 
lom, so I thought I would come over and 
ask what news of the happy couple." 

" They will be back at the end of the 
week ; we heard from Mrs. Creswell this 
moming." 

" Ah, ha, from the blushing bride I 
And how is the blushing bride, and what 
does she say ?*' 

" She makes herseif rather more odious 
and disagreeable than ever !" said Gertrude. 
" 0, I don't mind, Maude I Geo — ^Mr. Ben- 
thall knows precisely what I feel about Miss 
Ashurst and her ^ superior' ways and man- 
ners and nonsense !" 

" What has she done now?" 
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" 0, she has — ^no, Maude, I will speak I 
She has ^vritten to say that Maude must 
give up her music-room, you know, where 
she always sits and practises, and where 
she's happier than anywhere eise in the 
house, because my lady wants it for a 
boudoir, or something, where she can show 
off her * superiority/ I suppose." 

" Of course," said Maude, " Mrs. Cres- 
well has a perfect right to — " 

" 0, bother !" said Gertrude ; " of course 
it's perfectly disgusting 1 Don't you think 
so, Mr. BenthaU?" 

" That's a home , question," said Mr. 
BenthaU, with a laugh; "but it is scarcely 
in good taste of Mrs. Creswell so soon 
to— " 

" I should think not, indeed !" inter- 
rupted Gertrude. " 0, I see plainly what 
it will be. We shall lead nice lives with 
that awful woman I" 

" I don't think you'U find, as IVe told 
you before, that that ^ awful woman,' as 
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you call her, will trouble herseif with our 
companionship for long," said Maude ; " and 
I cannot say that when she once comes into 
the house as mistress I should feel the least 
desire to remain here." 

" And she'U do anything with poor 
uncle," said Gertrude ; " he dotes on 
her." 

"Naturally," said Mr. Benthall; "and 
she is very much attached to him ?" 

This question was rather addressed to 
Maude, and she answered it by saying 
quietly, " I suppose so." 

" 0, nonsense, Maude !" said Gertrude ; 
"uncle's an old dear — ^kindest, nicest old 
thing in the world, but not for a girl to 
like in — well, in that sort of way, don't 
you know ! Not the sort of man to be a 
girl's first love, I mean !" 

" Are you sure that your uncle is Miss 
Ashurst's first love?" 

" We never heard of any other. What 
is it, George — Mr. Benthall, I mean ? 
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Youve found out something! 0, do teil 
usr 

" Did you know anything of a Mr. 
Joyce, who was one of Mr. Ashurst'ß 
masters?" 

" Certainly — a small, slim, good-looking 
young man," said Maude. 

" Good-looking, eh ?" said Mr. Benthall. 

" Should not you say so, Gertrude ?" 

" Well, I don't know," said Gertrude ; 
"he was too short, I think, and too dark. 
I like a — I mean — " And Gertrude broke 
down, and flew the flag of distress in her 
face again. 

"What of Mr. Joyce, in connection 
with the subject on which we were talking, 
Mr. Benthall?" asked Maude. 

And then Mr. Benthall told them all 
he had heard from Mrs. Covey. 

Gertrude went alone with Mr. Benthall 
to the gate, and they were a very long time 
saying their adieux. When she came back 
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to the house, she found her sister in the 
haU. 

" You found the gate very difficult to 
open, Gerty !'' said Maude, with her grave 
smile. 

"Yes, dear, very difficult! Do you 
know, dear, — he hasn't said anything, but 
I think Mr. Benthall is going to ask me to 
be his infe !" 

" Well, Gerty, and what then ?" 

"Then I shall have a home to offer 
you, my darling! a home where we can 
be together, and needn't be under the rule 
of that beautiful, superior creature !" 



CHAPTER XII. 



CLOUDING OVEB. 



Gertbüde Creswell was not wrong in her 
supposition that Mr. Benthall intended ask- 
ing her to become his wife. It is not often 
that mistakes are made in such matters, 
despite all we read of disappointed maidens 
and blighted hopes. Life is so very prac- 
tical in this portion of the nineteenth Cen- 
tury, that, except in very rare cases, even 
love-affairs scarcely care to avail themselves 
of a halo of romance, of that veil of mys- 
tery and secrecy which used to be half the 
charm of the affair. " The bashful virgin's 
sidelong looks of love" are now never seen, 
in anything like good society, where the 
intention of two young persons to marry 
as soon as — sometimes before — they have 
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met, and the " understanding" between 
them is fuUy recognised by all their friends; 
while as to the "matron's glance which 
would such looks reprove," it is entirely 
obsolete, and never brought into play, save 
when the bashful virgins bend their side- 
long looks of love on good-looking young 
paupers in the government offices or the 
army — a proceeding which it is but fair to 
say the bashful virgins " of the period" 
very rarely indulge in. Gertrude Creswell 
was as unlike a " girl of the period," in the 
present delightful acceptation ofthat phrase, 
as can well be imagined; that is to say, 
she was modest, frank, simple, honest, and 
without guile ; but she was a woman, and 
she knew perfectly that she had engaged 
George Benthall's attention, and become 
the object of his affection, although she 
had had no previous experience in the mat- 
ter. They had lived such quiet lives, these 
young ladies, and had slid so tranquilly 
from the fHUed-trouser-wearing and les' 
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graces-jplsLjmg period of childhood, to the 
long skirts, croquet, and flirtation of mar- 
liageable age, that they had hardly thought 
of that largest component part of a girrs 
day-dream, settling in life. There was with 
them no trace of that direct and immis- 
takable line of demarcation known as '^ Com- 
ing out" — ^that mountain-ridge between the 
cold dreary Switzerland of lessons, gover- 
nesses, midday dinner, back-board, piano 
practice, and early bed, and the lovely 
glowing Italy of balls, bouquets, cavaliers, 
croquet, Park, Row, crush-room, country- 
house, French novel, and cotillon at :five 
A.M. So Gertrude had never had a loye- 
affair of aay kind before ; but she wa* very 
quiet about it, and restraiaed her natural 
tendency to gush, principally for Maude's 
sake. She thought it might seem unkind 
in her to make a fuss, as she described it, 
about her having a lover before Maude, who 
was as yet unsuited with that commodity. 
It puzzled Gertrude immenaely, this fact of 
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her having proved attractive to anyone 
while Maude was by; she was accustomed 
to think so much of her eider sister, on 
whom she had endeavoured to model her- 
seif to the best of her ability, that she could 
not understand anyone taking notice of her 
while her sister was present. Throughout 
her life, with her father, with her mother, 
and now with her uncle, Gertrude Creswell 
had always played the inferior part to her 
sister; she was always the humble confi- 
dante in white nmslin to Maude in Tilbu- 
rina's white satin, and in looks, manner, 
ability, or disposition, was not imagined to 
be able to stand any comparison with the 
eider girl. 

But Mr. Benthallj preferring Gertrude, 
had given long and serious thought as to 
his future. He had taken the trouble to 
do something which he knew he ought to 
have done long since, but which he had 
always resolutely shirked — ^to look into the 
actual condition of his school, and more 
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tÄpecially of his boarders ; and after carefiil 
examination, he confessed to himself, as he 
smoked a costly cigar, pacing slowly up and 
down the lane, which was ablaze with apple- 
blossom — ^it would never have done to have 
been caught in the wildly-dissipated act of 
Smoking by any of the boys, or, indeed, by 
a good many of the villagers — ^he confessed 
to himself that he wanted a companion, and 
his establishment wanted a head, and that 
Mrs. Covey, excellent in her way, was 
scarcely a proper representative of the fe- 
male element in the household of the head- 
master of Hehningham school. Thus 
minded, Mr. Benthall rode over to Wool- 
greaves, was reeeived by a benevolent grin 
from the stable-helper, to whom he con- 
fided his horse (confound those fellows, 
with what an extraordinary facility they 
blander on to the right seent in these mat- 
ters !), went into the house, paid his suit to 
the two young ladies, had but a few words 
with Miss Maude, whose Services, in conse- 
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quence of an unfavourable turn of Mrs. 
Ashurst's illness, were required upstairs, 
and a prolonged interview of a very satis- 
factory kind with Miss Gertrude. With a 
portion only of this interview have we to 
do; the remaining portion can be much 
" more easily imagined than described," at 
least, by those to whom the circumstances 
of the Position have been, or actually are, 
famiKar — perhaps no inconsiderable propor- 
tion of the world. 

''By the way," said Mr. Benthall, as, 
after a third ridiculous attempt at pretend- 
ing he was going, he had again settled him- 
self in his chair, but had not thought it 
necessary to give up Miss Gertrude's band, 
which he had taken in his own when he 
had last risen to say adieu — ''by the way, 
Miss — well, Gertrude — ^what was that you 
were saying last time I was here about Mrs. 
CresweU?" 

"What I was saying about Mrs. Cres- 
weU ? I don't exactly know, but it wouldn't 
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be very difficult to guess! I hate her!" 
Said Gertrude roundly. 

"Ah, yes!" said Mr. Benthall, "I think 
I managed to gather that from the general 
tone of your conversation ; but what were 
you saying specifically ?" 

" I don't know what specifically means, 
I think!" said Gertrude, after a moment's 
reflection ; " but I do know why I hate 
her !" 

" And that is because — ^ 

" Because she pretends to be so awfully 
superior, and goes in to be so horribly good 
and demure, and all that kind of thing," 
said Miss Gertrude, growing very becom- 
ingly red with excitement. "She always 
reminds me of the publican in the parable, 
who, ^Standing afar off'— you know what 
I mean ! I always thought that the pub- 
lican went in to dfaw more attention to 
himself by his mock humility than all the 
noise and outcry which the Pharisee made, 
and which anj^one would have put down to 
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what it was worth; and that's just like 
Miss A. — I mean Mrs. Creswell — Fm sure 
I shall call her Miss A. to my dying day, 
Maude and I are so accustomed to speak of 
her like that — you'd think butter wouldn't 
melt in her mouth ; and this is so shocking, 
and that is so dreadfiü, and she is so prim, 
and so innocent, and so self-sacrificing ; and 
th^ she Steps in and carries off our uncle, 
for whom all the unmarried girls in the 
county were angling years ago, and had 
given up the attempt in despair 1" 

"But you must have seen all this in 
her for months, ever since she has been in 
the same house with you. And yet it is 
only since she achieved her conquest of 
your uncle that youVe been so bitter 
against her." 

"Not at all, George. That's so like a 
man, always to try and say an unpleasant 
thing about the want of gener osity, and all 
that. Not at all 1 I don't mind so much 
about her marrying uncle ; if he's such a 
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silly old thing as to üke to marry her, that's 
his look-out, and not ours. And IVe no 
doubt shell make him what people call a 
good wife, awfuUy respectable, and all that 

kind of thing. And I don't believe she's 

* 

ever been in love with anybody eise, not- 
Avithstanding your stories about that Mr. 
Joyce. I like your talking about women's 
gossip, sir; a fine story that was you 
brought US, and all started by some old 
woman, wasn't it ? But what annoyed me 
worst was the way in which she wrote 
about making Maude give up her music- 
room. I call that regularly cru«l, b<ecause 
she knew well enough that Maude was aw- 
fuUy fond of that room, and — and that's 
what makes me hate her I" 

" And Maude seemed to think that that 
was to be but the beginning of a series of 
unpleasant measures." 

" Well, you know Maude's blood is regu- 
larly up in this matter, and of course she 
is prejudiced to a certain extent, and I 
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don't know — I'm not clever, you know, like 
she is — ^how far she's right. But I think 
plainly enough that Miss A; — I mean Mrs. 
Creswell — intends to have her own way in 
everything ; and as she doesn't like us, and 
never did, she'U set much against us, and 
goodness knows the result !" 

Mr. Benthall could not have been de- 
scribed as '^ goodness," nor was he a par- 
ticularly far-seeing man, but he thought he 
knew the result. As he cantered slowly 
home that aftemoon, he thought the matter 
out, and came to the conclusion that if Mrs. 
Creswell were the woman she was described, 
she would tolerate but for a very little time 
the presence of two persons so obnoxious 
in the same house with her, and that when 
that climax arrived, it was the time for the 
Rev. George Benthall to step in and do 
himself and everybody eise . concemed a 
good turn by taking Gertrude off her un- 
cle's hands. ' 

There was very little doubt that the 
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shelter of the Woolgreaves roof and the 
luxuries of the Woolgreaves establishment 
would be required by one of its imnates 
for but a very short time. Mrs. Ashurst's 
Btrength, whicb had been gradually de- 
clining, began to fail her altogether, and 
it was evident to all that the end was at 
band. Dr. Osbome, who was in constant 
attendance — and the little man never 
showed to such advantage as under the 
most trying professional circumstances — 
shook his head sadly, and confessed that it 
had now become a question of days. But 
the old lady was so tranquil, and appa- 
rently so happy, that he hesitated to sum- 
mon her daughter, more especially as the 
newly- married couple were so soon ex- 
pected home. The girl who attended on 
the old lady in the capacity of night-nurse 
had a diflferent experience from Dr. Os- 
bome so far as the tranquillity of the pa- 
tient was concerned. She knew when she 
was awake — and considering that she was 
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a full-blooded, heavy, bacon-fed lass, she 
really deserved much credit for the man- 
ner in which she propped her eyelids up 
with her forefingers, and resorted to snifF- 
ing instead of snoring— she knew that Mrs. 
Ashurst had very disturbed nights, when 
she lay moaning and groaning and pluck- 
ing at the bedclothes, and constantly mur- 
muring one phrase : " For my sake I Lord 
help her ! God grant it may tum out 
rightl She did it, I know, for my sakel" 
Gradually she lost consciousness, and in 
her wandering State she repeated nothing 
but this one phrase, " For my sake I" Oc- 
casionally she would smile placidly, and 
look round the room as though in admi- 
ration of its comfort and appointments, 
but then the sad look would come over 
her fiace, and she would repeat the melan- 
choly sentence in the saddest of tones. 
Dr. Osbome, when he eventually came to 
hear of this, and to witness it, confessed 
he could not understand it. It was not a 
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case för the College of Surgeons, nor get- 
at-able by the pharmacopoeia ; it was what 
Shakespeare said — he'd heard his girl read 
it — ^about not being able to minister to a 
mind diseased, or something of that sort ; 
and yet, God bless him, Mrs. Ashurst was 
about the last woman to have anything of 
the kind. However, he should be deuced 
glad when little Marian — ah, mustn't call 
her little Marian now; beg pardon, Mrs. 
Creswell — funny, wasn't it? couldn't get 
that into his head ! had known 'em all so 
long, and never thought — nor anybody 
eise, for the matter of that. However, 
that's neither here nor there. What's 
that proverb, eh? — " There's no fool 
like an — " No, no, mustn't say that be- 
fore him, please. What was he saying ? 
0, he should be glad wheh Mrs. Creswell 
came home, and took her mother under 
her own charffe. 

Mr. and Mrs. Creswell came home two 
days before they were expected, or rather 



.k. 
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before they had originally intended. Ma- 
rian had heard of her mother's illness, and 
expressed a wish to go to her at once — a 
wish which of course deeided Mr. Cres- 
well's course of action. The tenants and 
villagers, to whom the news of Mr. Cres- 
well's intended political experiment had 
been imparted during his absence, had 
intended to give him a welcome in which 
they could express their sentiments on 
flags and raottoes and triumphal arches; 
and they had already arranged an allite- 
rative sentence, in which " Creswell and 
Conservatism !" each picked out with gi- 
gantic capital letters, were to play con- 
spicuous parts ; but Dr. Osbome, who got 
wind of what was threatened, drove off to 
Brocksopp in his little pony-chaise, and 
there took Mr. Teesdale, the agent, into 
confidence, and revealed to him the real 
State — ^hovering between life and death — 
in which Mrs. Ashurst then lay. On the 
reception of this Information, Mr. Teesdale 
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took upon himself to hint that the intended 
demonstration had better be postponed for 
a more convenient season ; and accordingly 
Mr. and Mrs. Creswell, amving by the 
train at Brocksopp, and having their car- 
riage to meet them, drove through the 
streets when the working-people were all 
engaged at their factories and miUs, and 
made their way home, scarcely exciting any 
recognition; 

The two girls, on the alert at hearmg 
the wheels of the approaxjHng carriage, 
rushed to the door, and were honoured by 
being permitted to kiss the cheek of the 
bride, as she swept past them. No sooner 
had they kissed their uncle, and were all 
assembled in the drawing - room, than 
Marfan asked after her mother. 

" Fm afraid you will find her very 
much changed, Mrs. Creswell," said Maude, 
who, of course, was spokeswoman. "Mrs» 
Ashurst is very much weaker, and has — 
has occasional fits of wandering, which — ^" 
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" Why was I not informed of this?" 
asked Marian, in her chilliest tones. 
"Were you both so much engaged, that 
you could not manage to let me have a 
line to teil me of this change in my mo- 
ther's State ?" 

" Maude wanted to write and teil you, 
but Dr. Osbome wouldn't let her," blus- 
tered out Gertrude. " She never will say 
anything for hersel^ but I'm 8ure she 
has been most attentive, Maude has, and 
I don't think— " 

" I'm sorry to intemipt this lohgesang^ 
Gertrude ; but I must go up and see my 
mother at once. Be good enough to open 
the door." " And- she sailed out of the 
room," Gertrude said, afterwards, " as 
thongh she'd been a duchess ! In one of 
those rustling silks, don't you know, as 
stiff as a board, which look as if they'd 
stand up by themselves !" 

When Marian reached her mother's 
door, and was just about entering, she 
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stopped short, arrested by a low dull 
moaning sound which feil upon her ear, 
She listened with her blood curdling within 
her and her Ups growing cold and rigid. 
Still it caine, that low hoUow moan, mo- 
notonous, dreadful. Then she opened the 
door, and, passing swiftly in, saw her mo- 
ther lying tossing on the bed, plucking fur- 
tively at the bedclothes, and naoaning as 
she moved her head wearily in its unrest. 

" Mother !" cried Marfan — " mother, 
darling mother ! don't you know me ?" 
And she flung herseif on the bed, and, 
taking the old woman's head in her arms, 
softly kissed her Ups. 

The bright, the momentarily bright, 
eyes, looked at her without seeing her — 
she knew that — and presently moved away 
again round the room, as Mrs. Ashurst 
raised her long lean hand, and, pointing 
to the waU, said, '* Pictures — and books — 
all fine — aU fine ! — ^for my sake !" uttering 
the last words in a deep hissing whisper. 
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Marian was too shocked to speak. 

Shocked not frightened, she had much 

« 

natural strength of mind, and had had 
experience of illness, though not of this 
character. But she was shocked to see 
her möther in such a State, and deeply 
enraged at the fact that the increase of the 
illness had been kept from her. " Don't 
you know me?" she repeated; "mother, 
darling mother, don't you know me ? 
Marian, poor Marian ! your daughter 
Marian !" 

" Ah, don't blame her !" said the old 
woman, in the same whisper. " Poor 
Marian! poor dear Marian! my Jimmy 's 
pet! She did it for my sake, all for my 
sake ! Carriages and horses and vnne for 
me — wine, rieh strong wine for me — all 
for me, all for my sake, poor Marian ! all 
for my sakel" 

" Is she often in this way ? Does she 
often repeat those horrible words ?" asked 
Marian of the servant, of whose presence 
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she then, on raising her head, became for 
the first time aware. 

"0 yes, miss — I mean, mum! — con- 
sfantly, mum! She never says anything 
eise, mum, but about some things being for 
her sake, mum. And she haven't said any- 
thing eise, miss, since she was off her head 
— I mean, since she was delirrous, mum !" 

" Does she always mention my name — 
Marfan ? 

" Always, mum, * Poor Marfan' — savin' 
your presence, and not meanin' a Kberty — 
is what she do say, miss, and always about 
' for her sake' it's done, whatever it is, 
which I don't know." 

"How long haa she been like this? 
How long have you been with her ?" 

"A week last Wednesday, mum, was 
when I was brought from the laundry to 
be nurse ; and if you find your collars and 
cuffs iron-moulded, mum, or not properly 
got up, you'U understand it's not me, Dr. 
Osbin having had me fetched here as bein' 
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strong for nussin' and a good sitter-up o 
nights — " 

" Yes, I understand !" said Marian va- 
cantly; "you won't have to sit up any 
more; I shaH relieve you of that. Just 
wait here ; I shall be back in a jBew 
minutes/' 

Marian humed downstairs, and in the 
drawing-room found her husband, the two 
girls, and Dr, Osbome, who had joined 
the party. There must have been some 
pecuKar expression in her face, for she had 
no sooner opened the door than Mr. Cres- 
well, looking up, hurried across the room 
and took her hand, saying anxiously, 
" What is the matter, Marian ? what is it, 
my love ?" 

" Simply that I arrive here to find my 
mother wandering and imbecile — she whom 
I left comparatively cheerful, and certainly 
in the possession of all her senses — ^that is 
all, nothing more," said Marian, in a hard 
low voice, and with a dead-white face and 
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dried bloodless Ups. " I thought," she con- 
tinued, turning to the girls, " that I might 
have left her safely in your charge. I never 
asked for your sympathy, God knows; I 
would not have had it if you had offered 
it to me ; but I thought you seemed to be 
disposed kindly and affectionately towards 
her. There was so much gush and display 
in your attachment, I might have known it 
had no real foundation." 

" You have no right to speak to us in 
this way, Mrs. Creswell!" cried Maude, 
making a step in advance and standing 
very stiff and erect ; " you have no right 
to— " 

" Maude," broke in Mr. Creswell, in his 
coldest tone, "recollect to whom you are 
speaking, if you please." 

" I do recollect, uncle ; I am speaking 
to Mrs. Ashurst's daughter — dear Mrs. Ash- 
urst, whom both Gertrude and I love, and 
have tried to show we love her, as she 
would teil you, if she could, poor darling ! 
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And it is only because Mrs. Creswell is her 
daughter that I answer her at all, after her 
speaking to me in that way. I will teil 
you now, Mrs. Creswell, what I should not 
otherwise have mentioned, that Gerty and 
I have been constant in our attendance on 
Mrs. Ashurst, and that one or other of us 
has always slept in the next room, to be 
within call if we were wanted, and — " 

" Why did you take upon yourselves to 
keep me in ignorance of the change in my 
mother's mental State, of this fearful wan- 
dering and unconsciousness ? — that is what 
I complain of." 

" 0, I must not let them say they took 
it upon themselves at all," said Dr. Osbome, 
who had been looking on uncomfortably 
during this dialogue; "that was my fault 
entirely ; the girls wanted to send for you, 
but I said no, much better not. I knew 
you were due home in a few days, and 
your earlier arrival could not have done 
the least good to my poor old friend up- 
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stairs, and would only have been dißtress- 
ing to you." 

" 0, you accept the responsibility, Dr. 
Osbome?" said Harlan, still in the same 
bard voice. "Would you have acted in 
the same way with any ordinary patient, 
any stranger ?" 

" Eh ?" exclaimed the little doctor, in a 
very loud key, rubbing his face hard with 
his pocket-handkerchief. "What do you 
ask, Marfan ? — any stranger ?" 

" Would you have taken upon yourself 
to keep a daughter from her mother under 
similar circumstances, supposing they had 
been strangers to you ?" 

" No — ^no, perhaps not," said the little 
doctor, still wildly afitonished. 

" It wiU be perhaps better, then, if 
henceforth you put us on the footing of 
strangers !" said Marfan. 

" Marfan 1" exclaimed Mr. Creswell. 

"I mean what I said," she replied. 
"Had we been on that footing now, I 
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should have been at my mother's bedside 
ßome days since !" And she walked quickly 
from the room. 

Dr. Osbome made two steps towards 
bis bat, seized it, clapped it on bis bead, 
and witb remarkably unsteady legs was 
making bis way to tbe door, wben Mr. 
Creswell took bim by tbe arm, begged bim 
not to tbink of wbat bad just passed, but 
to remember tbe sbock wbicb Marfan bad 
received, tbe suddenness witb wbicb tbis 
new pbase of ber motber's illness bad come 
upon ber, &c. Tbe little doctor did not 
leave tbe room, as apparently be bad in- 
tended at first; be sat down on a cbair 
close by, muttering, 

" Treat ber as a stranger ! rocked ber 
on my knee ! brougbt ber tbrougb measles ! 
father died in my arms ! treat her aa a 
stranger !" 

Two days afterwards Marfan stood by 
tbe bßd on wbicb lay Mrs. Asburst, dead. 
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AlS she reverently arranged the gray hair 
under the close cap, and kissed the cold 
Ups, she Said : 

" You did not enjoy the money very 
long, darling mother! But you died in 
comfort at any rate ! and that was worth 
the sacrifice — ^if sacrifice it were !" 
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